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DR. CALAMY’S BRIEF AND TRUE ACCOUNT 


OF 


THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND. 





Two extractsfrom Dr. Calamy will supply all that is necessary to be known 
concerning the following Letter, and the gentleman to whom he addressed it. 
As that document has become very scarce, we have thought its republication 
in our pages desirable, as it will show how little the great body of the Dissenters, 
in the present day, have deviated from the practices or opinions of their. dis- 
tinguished forefathers. 

«* Jan.1717. I preached at the ordination of Mr. John Munckley, of Bar- 
tholomew Close, and printed my sermon. I added, at the close, a letter to 
Mr, Ulspergh, a German divine, in which I, at his request, gave a brief but 
true account. of the Dissenters in England. This gentlemen was at that time 
in England, but became afterwards court preacher to the Duke of Wirtem- 
burgh, and was in great reputation.” — Historical Account, vol. ii. p. 364. 

“The Letter that is subjoined, gives a true Account of us, as to our rise and 
state, and sentiments, views, and hardships. It was drawn up at the particular 
request of an ingenious young German Divine, who in the course of his travels 
‘spent some time in this island, conversed freely, as opportunity offered, with 
persons of all characters and denominations, and often heard the Dissenters 
spoken of with great contempt and disdain. As he aud some others that were 
foreigners were satisfied by this account, that we were basely injured; so has it 
been the apprehension of several that have seen it, that we have not a few among 
our own countrymen, who having unhappily taken their notions of us from such 
as (either through ignorance or design) misrepresented us, may from hence have. 
several of their mistakes rectified, if they are but willing to be undeceived: 
and it is the hope of contributing to this, that is the true reason of it being 
now made public.” —Preface to the Sermon. 


Sir,—In compliance with your agreeable to the Holy Scriptures 
repeated request, and my own and the methods of other Pro- 
promise, I transmit the following testant churches; and they are 
account, which you may, 1 think, still as desirous of it as ever, 
depend on as faithful and impartial. though they have not hitherto been: 
ver since the first Reformation able to obtain it. In the days of 
of this land from Popery,there has King Edward VI. several of the 
been a number of pious persons of reformers owned in their writings, 
all ranks, who have been desirous that they rather got what they 
that the worship and government could obtain, than fixed neon. as 
of the church might be. more they apprehended they should be ; 
VOL, XV. N.S, NO, 89. Mm — 
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and they intended to go much 
farther in conformity to Scripture, 
rather than designed their settle- 
ment for a continuance ; but the 
immature death of that-excellent 
prince hindered the farther refor- 
mation intended. Dr. Peter Heylin 
therefore declares, that he could 
not reckon that prince’s death an 
infelicity to the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The severities of Queen Mary’s 
reign drove our learned men in 
great numbers beyond the seas 
into Germany, where they were 
kindly received and entertained, 
but sadly divided among them- 
selves. Some were fond of all 
the particulars of King Edward’s 
settlement, without allowing of 
any alterations ; while others were 
zealous for a more plain and 
serious way of worship and a 
method of discipline that had a 
agreter aptness to securc the pu- 
rity of the church and its members. 

hen they returned home in 

the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that 
party that was for diocesan Pre- 
acy, and the old Liturgy, and 
against any considerable alterations 
either in worship or government, 
revailed, and were preferred, and 
Bad the Queen’s favour.* The othe 

etitioned, and hoped, an 

ee tat were discountenanced, 
and rebuked, and by law re- 
strained. The discountenanced 
party were fervent preachers, and 
of holy lives, and so were the first 





_* Dr. Burnett in his Letters from Swit- 
zerland, pages 50—53, mentions, that 
amongst the archives of the Dean and 
Chapter at Zurich there is a vast collec- 
tion of letters bound up, which makes a 
rot mony Yee folio, addressed by 

English Reformers to Bulljnger, in 
which many interesting facts relating to 
the Paritan controversy, andthe opi- 
nions of the Reformers thereon, are re- 
corded. If these still exist, what an im- 
portant field for research do they present 
to some future historian of that period. 
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bishops also of that reign; but 
when Jewel, Pilkington, Grindal, 
&c. were dead, they who guc- 
ceeded them were of anotherstamp, 
and grew fond of securing uni- 
formity by rigorous methods. The 
silenced disciplinarians did, by 
their writings, secret conferences, 
and preaching, and their godly 
lives, work much upon such as 


. were inclined to serious religion ; 


but the bishops and their courts 
had the power in their hands, and 
sometimes made use of it in such 
ways as not a little exasperated 
the sufferers. 

In the reign of King James I. 
the clergy fawned upon that 
pce and engaging to advance 
his prerogative, he in return made 
it his business to confirm and ad- 
vance their power. ‘There was a 
conference between the two parties 
appointed for forms’ sake at Hamp- 


ton Court, but withouteffect. No 


alterations of any moment could 
be obtained. The ruling clergy 
put Episcopacy, and the Liturgy, 
and ceremonies together, into the 


_ Subscriptions which they imposed 


on all that would be ministers or 
school-masters, and so cast, and 
kept out many worthy men. 
Three hundred pious ministers 
were at once silenced, suspended, 
and deprived, An. 1603; andmany 
that conformed, and took pains to 
promote serious piety, being uneasy 
under the ceremonies, were stig- 
matized as Puritans, and many 
ways discouraged and browbeaten, 
while but little was done.to check 
or discountenance impiety and ir- 
religion. 

In the reign of King Charles I. 
under the influence of Bishop 
Laud, the strict use of the cere- 
monies in every punctilio, was 
pressed to the utmost height, and 
new things were introduced, a con- 
formity to which was insisted on 
with ‘great vehemence. Many 
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were suspended for not reading in 
the public churches a declaration, 
allowing all manner of sports and 
pastimes on the Lord’s-day; and 
several were driven into New 
England, that they might there 
enjoy their liberty, who could not 
at home have freedom to worship 
God according to their consciences, 
without being many ways molested, 
A design of a coalition with the 
Gallican Church was set on foot; 
and the prerogative was advanced 
to such an height by many of. the 
clergy, as nota little endangered 


Jiberty and property : and an oath 
to the church government that ob- 


tained, without ary alteration, was 


imposed by the Convocation, with- 


out the consent of the Parliament ; 
and things were driven to that ex- 
tremity, that a general confusion 
was the consequence, which at 
last issued in the overthrow of the 
hierarchy and the whole eccle- 
siastical constitution, notwith- 
standing that we are assured by 
the Lord Clarendon, that at the 
beginning of the civil war there 
were not more than five in both 


Houses of Parliament, that were 


enemies to the Church of England. 

At the restoration of King 
Charles II. there were fair pro- 
mises, and great hopes of more 
lenity, and an accommodation. 


: But it appeared at a conference 
-held at the Savoy, by virtue of a 


Royal commission, An. 1661, that 
the spirits of the ruling clergy 
were too much heated; for. o 
abatements could be obtained, and 
a most moving petition for peace 
was made light of. A law passed 


in 1662, that made conformity to - 


the ecclesiastical establishment in 
some respects heavier than before. 
Above two thousand ministers 
were ejected the public churches, 
though generally men of good 
worth, and valuable abilities. 


. Many of the people adhering to 
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them, and valuing their laboars, 
which they had found profitable 
and advantageous, met privately 
for worship, in separate assemblies ; 
upon which severe laws were made 
both against ministers and people, 
to restrain and punish them; and 
they were executed with great 
rigour, (excepting that now and 
then a little shortlived indulgence, 
or breathing-time, was granted 
them and that rather by conni- 
vance than any just authority) till 
the nation grew pretty generally 
sensible that there was no small 
danger of a common ruin from _the 
Papists. 

This was so plainin the reign 
of King James LI. that the clergy 
who had been so vehement in using 
rigour to promote uniformity, pro- 
fessed to see their error and be 
ready to make abatements, and 
lay ‘aside bigotry and persecution, 
and come to,a temper towards 
them, aid treat them as brethren. 

But after the Revolution, under 
King, William, of glorious me- 
mory, they too generally forgat 
their promises in the time of their 
distress and fear, and though they 
were earnestly pressed by that 
prince and his royal consort, (they 
being both of them zealous to pro- 
mote an union which had long 
heen desired,) would yield to no 
alterations. The Parliament gave 
liberty to all that weré not satis- 
fied to fallin with the Church. of 
England, (provided they owned 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
they of whom I am giving here 
an account did, and do .univer- 
sally,)* to, act accordipg, to, their 





* Here we have the i rtant testi- 
pear of one of our best informed dis- 
n 


senting historians, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was universally owned by the Dis- 
senters of London im 1717. Ten years 


after (1727) the General Body now meet- 
ing at Red Cross Street Library, was 
organized, and Dr. Calamy was then 
a leader amongst them, the avowed adyo- — 

MM 2 
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eonsciences in matters of religion, 
the benefits of which law they still 
enjay. ' 
fn the reign of Queen Anne, 
though the Dissenters were as 
firm in the principles upon which 
King William’s revolution was 
bottomed, and as zealous for the 
Protestant succession in the illus- 
trious House of Hanover as any 
men whatsoever, they yet were so 
unkindly used, as to be by law in- 
capacitated from holding any place 
of profit or trust under the go- 
vernment; though at the same time 
they are not only exposed to such 
offices as are chargeable in com- 
mon with others, but continued 
liable to severe pecuniary mulcts, 
for not serving some offices, which 
yet the law leaves them in no ca- 
acity ofserving. They have also 
Lien by law denied the liberty of 
educating their own children, than 
which they could not well have 
been exposed to a greater hard- 
ship, or been brought under a more 
disheartening mark of distinction. 
For their objections against the 
terms of conformity required by 
law, I shali refer to the learned 
Mr. Hickman’s Apologia pro Mi- 
nistris in Anglia vulgo Nonconfor- 
mistis, printed in 1664. And their 
gee against the Hierarchy and 
celesiastical constitution, are 
opened at large, and strenuously 
enforced, in a book printed long 
since, called, Altare Damacenum, 
which was reprinted, in quarto, at 
‘Leyden, An. 1708. And their 
vindication of themselves from the 
charges that are brought against 
“them may be found in Vindicie 
Fratrum Dissentientium in Anglia: 
* Auctore Jacobo Pierco, 8vo. Lond. 








- cate ef Trinitarianism, and often preached 
- before his brethren on the occasion of 
their meetings. The General Body was 
not, then compelled to justify its consis- 
tency by asserting, as its members now 
- do that. it isa purely political association ! 
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1710: which three books F there. 
fore mention to you, that I may 
not trouble you with the titles of 
the many tracts and volumes that 
are written in our own language 
upon the same subject. 

Their common principles may 
be considered, either with respect 
to the civil government, or in re- 
ference to religion. 

As to civil government; they 
thankfully own it an ordinance of 
Almighty God, for the good of 
mankind. They readily acknow- 
ledge a conscientious subjection to 
the government they live under (be 
it one form or another) to be the 
duty of all Christians: and pay 
such a deference to the magistrate, 
even in ecclesiastical matters, as to 
be ready to give him satisfaction, 
that they take no methods that are 
destructive to the civil peace. Nor 
have they any notions opposite to 
absolute passive obedience and 
non-resistance,but such as are com- 
mon to them with the best friends 
both to the government of King 
William, and the Protestant suc- 
cession. 

As to religion; they agree in 
making the Holy Scriptures the 
standard of faith, worship, and 
discipline; disowning any power 
of men, under any pretence what- 
ever, of framing or imposing any 
new articles of faith, or new modes 
of worship, or of making any set- 
tlements as to the government of 
the church, to the detriment of that 
purity in worshipping assemblies 
and their several members, which 
all in their respective stations are 
by the gospel rule bound to be 
studious to promote and secure. 
That God has appointed govern- 
ment in his church, they freely 
own. And it is an opinion that 
prevails much among them, that 
no one particular form of church 
government is of right divine; but 
its being managed by more or 
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fewer persons, with more or less of 
superiority and subordination, they 
look upon as comparatively indif- 
ferent, so that the end, which is 
Christian purity, be but subserved. 
And such friends are they to that 
Christian charity, upon which the 
writings of the New Testament lay 
so great a stress, that while those 
of the Established Church are ge- 
nerally for confining their com- 
munion to such as are of their own 
way only, anumber of the Dissenters 
have from the first (though they 
declared they foresaw the disservice 
it would do to thew particular in- 
terest,) owned themselves free 
for occasional conformity with 
Christians of all forms, who agree 
in the essentials of religion, in tes- 
timony of their esteeming them 
brethren, notwithstanding their dif- 
ferences in lesser matters. 

In the meantime, there are some 
things in which they differ among 
themselves. For some of them 
are most desirous of the Presby- 
terian Form of church govern- 
ment, as it is legally established 
in North Britain: others are rather 
for the Congregational form of 
government, by each worshipping 
assembly withia itself, having no 
other references to classes or sy- 
nods, than for advice in cases of 
need, according to the way which 
obtains in New England: others 
are rather for a superintendency 
for life, (unless great irregularities 
should prohibit) over all the pas- 
tors and churches, divided into 
larger or smaller districts, accord- 
ing to convenience: and there are 
yet others, who think a mixture of 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational method together, 
might best answer the end, and 
most effectually secure unity and 
peace. And the number of this 
latter sort seems to grow and in- 
crease. There are some also who 
have particular sentiments as to 
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the subject and mode of Baptism. 
They are for deferring it till people 
are of age to receive instruction, 
and personally give their consent 
to the Christian covenant; and for 
baptizing by plunging, while in 
other things they differ not from 
their Brethren. 

But, notwithstanding these and 
some other such differences among 
themselves, they generally agree 
in the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England, (which they 
subscribe) the confession of Faith, 
and larger and smaller Catechisms 
compiled by the assembly of di- 
vines at Westminster, and the 
judgment of the British divines at 
the Synod of Dort, about the Quin- 
quarticular controversies. 

Their number is far from being 
inconsiderable: they have above 
an hundred several places of wor- 
ship,* (larger and smaller) in and 





* The present number of places of 
worship in the metropolis belonging to 
the three denominations of Dissenters 
has not been, we believe, correctly as- 
certained, though we imagine it does not 
exceed one hundred and forty, which may 
perhap sbe fairly allotted in the follow- 


ing proportions : 


shia duit ohdbDE CBee dttwks% 22 
Independents --++eeecereseceeceee 16 
Baptists - Seer eeesoee erro terereee 42 

140 


This appears but a small increase for 
more than a century, especially when the 
rapid growth of the metropolis and the 
extensive diffusion of dissenting princi- 
ples are considered. 

lt must, however, be remembered, 
amongst other things, that the majority 
of the congregations to which Dr. Ca- 
lamy referred, were the Presbyterian, 
most of which have long ago disappeared, 
through the baneful influence of So- 
cinianism, and their places have been, 
therefore, su y many new inte- 
rests. Besides this, he classed with the 
larger places chapels which are now 
greatly exceeded in their dimensions by 
the more modern erections. In his day 
Monkwell Street, Bartholomew Close, 
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about the cities of London and 
Westminster, and Borough of 
Southwark: -and in other cities, 
and corporations, and trading parts 
of the kingdom, their number is 
proportionable. 

They are denied the advantage 
of educating their youth either 
at Oxford or Cambridge, by oaths 
and subscriptions that are imposed ; 
and, therefore, besides private se- 
minaries, where philosophical and 
theological lectures are read, they 
send their children to North Bri- 





and Jewry Street Meetings would have 
been enumerated amongst the more im- 
portant Presbyterian = at of worship, 
as we suppose that Collier’s Rents, Haber- 
dashers’ Hall, and the Pavement Meet- 
ing Houses, were amongst the Indepen- 
dents, and Prescot Street and Old De- 
vonshire Square amongst the Baptists. 

We scarcely need remind our readers 
of the relative position which these 
ancient places now occupy, when com- 
pared with the more modern edifices. 
Orthodox Presbyterians have Albion and 
Well Street Chapels, much larger, we 
judge, than any Presbyterian Meeting of 
Dr. Calamy’s day in London. 

The Independents can refer to the 
Poultry Chapel, White Row, Hackney, 
Dr. Burder’s, Walworth, G. Clayton’s 
Whitechapel, Mr. Reed’s, and to Chapel 
Street, Soho, and to several of the cha- 
pels which have originated with one be- 
nevolent individual, we mean those at 
Hoxton, Pentonville, Somers Town, 
Paddington, and Oxford Street, as spe- 
cimens of places of worship, such as 
were unknown amongst them in the days 
of Calamy, with, perhaps, the solitary 
exception of the venerable Meeting 
House at Stepney. 

-. The Baptists, though their progress has 
not been like that of the Independents, 
can refer to Camberwell and Hackney, 
to New Devonshire Square and Salters’ 
Hall as places more important than any 


of their ancient Meeting Houses, at the ~ 


period referred to. After all, we are com- 
pelled to record our conviction that the 
comparison ought not to be regarded as 
satisfactory, and the opulent Dissenters of 
London will do well to imitate the splen- 
did example we have referred to, if they 
value the principles they profess, or pity 


the untaught lation by whom they 
_ are peansandindce': 
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tain and Holland for academical 
education. 

They are zealous for a learned 
ministry. And, therefore, after 
several years spent in preparatory 
studies, young men are carefully 
examinedamongstthem,before they 
are allowed to enter upon preach- 
ing in public: and upon their being 
in time called to take the pastoral 
charge of any Christian society, or 
after they have continued so long 
candidates, as to have evidence ot 
the acceptableness of their gifts, 
and to be able with freedom to 
make choice of the ministry for the 
employment of their lives, they 
are solemnly ordained, by fasting 
and prayer, and imposition of 
hands, after making a public con- 
fession of that faith, in which they 
engage to make it their business to 
instruct others. And this exami- 
nation and ordination is managed 
according to the rules laid down in 
the Directory published by the 
Westminster Assembly, about the 
year 1644, which also gives direc- 
tion about the several parts of pub- 
lic worship, which are geuerally 
approved among us. 

Their ministers meet together 
for consultation about matters of 
common concernment, in greater 
or smaller numbers, as occasions 
require. In such meetings, without 
pretending to exercise authority, 
they give their judgment in such 
matters as come before them, or 
are referred to them: and they 
keep up acorrespondence with their 
brethren in North Britain, and in 
Ireland, and inthe American Plan- 
tations, in all which places the num- 
ber of those that are of the same 
sentiments with them, are very con- 
siderable. 

Their stated public worship on 
the Lord’s-days (which they con- 
scientiously devote wholly to re- 
ligious purposes) is thus managed. 
The minister in each Christian so- 
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ciety, offers up fo Almighty God 
the common requests of the whole 
society, in the aptest and most 
scriptural expressions he is able. 
He publishes the will of God, 
both as to truth and duty in two 
distinct discourses each Lord’s- 
day, the one in the forenoon, and 
the other in the afternoon. Each 
sermon is of about an hour's length, 
and begun and closed with prayer. 
The Psalms are sung in metre by 
the whole assembly. In some 
congregations there are evening 
lectures, besides the forementioned 
forenoon and afternoon sermons. 
In some the youth are catechised 
on the afternoons of the Lord’s- 
days, in others on the evenings, 
and in others on some week day. 
Some ministers use the Lord’s 
Prayer constantly, others frequent- 
ly, others seldom or never; as 
reckoning it rather given for a di- 
rectory, than to be used as a form. 
Some ministers besides their stated 
preaching, do ordinarily expound 
a chapter, or some lesser portion 
of Scripture, at the beginning of 
the morning service, while others 
only read two or three chapters, or 
a psalm and a-chapter. In these 
and some other things, several mi- 
nisters and Christian societies act 
variously, and as they are most 
inclined ; which diversity of prac- 
tice creates no difference in aflec- 
tion among persons of understand- 
ing. 

The sacrament of baptism is ad- 
ministered among them in the pub- 
lic congregation, where it is de- 
sired, or persons can be prevailed 
with to yield to it; which is not 
so usually as were to be wished, 
private baptisms having, by cus- 
tom, much prevailed among Dis- 
senters, as well as in the Esta- 
blished Church. In the admi- 
nistration of this ordinance, they 
give a brief explication of the na- 
ture and grounds of it, and offer 


up a suitable prayer. An explicit 
consent to the Apostles’ creed, or 
some other short summary of the 
Christian covenant, is required 
either of the parties baptized, or 
their parents, if they are infants ; 
and then water is poured in the 
name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, without any signing 
with the cross, or any other ad- 
dition, saving a charge to the 
parties baptized about an holy 
life, or to their parents about their 
education, &c.; and a serious 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, 
for his rich mercy and grace to 
sinful man, through Jesus Christ 
his Son ; and they baptize them not 
into a party, but into Christianity, 
as it is delivered in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The other Sacrament of the 
Eucharist is ordinarily adminis- 
tered amongst them once a month. 
Their administration of it consists 
in breaking of bread, and pouring 
out the wine, and distributing these 
elements among the communicants, 
after reading the account of our 
blessed Saviour’s institution of 
that solemnity, either out of one 
of the Evangelists, or out of St, 
Paul’s first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians; and a serious and devout 
imploring the blessing of the great 
Master of the feast. During the 
time of receiving, the minister 
usually endeavours to stir up the 
devotion of the communicants by 
some suitable suggestions; and 
after participation closes with some 
serious admonitions tending to 
excite to holiness of life; and with 
affectionate thanksgivings and 
praises to God, for his rich mercy 
and grace, and singing a psalm or 
hymn. This sacrament is by some 
administered in the evening, but 
by most at noon. The communi- 
cants are at liberty to use their 
own posture in the time of re- 
ceiving, though a table gesture is 
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most commonly used, in confor- 
mity (as is apprehended) to the 
practice of our Saviour and his 
Apostles. 

It is commonly pressed upon all 
baptized persons, if they stand to 
their baptismal covenant, to come 
to the communion publicly, to tes- 
tify as much, when they arrive at 
years of discretion. Conversation 
with the pastor of each Christian 
society is expected before the first 
communicating, that satisfaction 
may be given that such as come to 
partake of the holy eucharist do 
understand the nature of their 
baptismal obligation, and are wil- 
ling to stand to it, and are also 
sufficiently acquainted with the 
nature and design of the Lord’s 
Supper. The names of such as 
desire to join in stated communion 
with any Christian society are or- 
dinarily first mentioned amongst 
them, some time before their ad- 
mission, that so if any thing un- 
suitable to a Christian profession 
be known in the life or conversa- 
tion of such as offer themselves, 
notice may be given, that they may 
be kept from the communion, till 
they have given satisfaction as to 
their regularity and sobriety. And 
if any that are communicants fall 
into any scandalous practices, 
which are well attested, they are 
in a brotherly manner admonished, 
and suspended from communion, 
till such time as they are reformed, 
when they are readily again re- 
ceived, 

Collections are made for the 
poor, at the close of every com- 
munion, and often at other times 
of public worship; and what is 
collected is distributed among 
such as are in want, by some that 
are deputed for that purpose. 

Their ministers are supported 
by the voluntary contributions of 
their people, and so are main- 
tained more liberally, or more 


sparingly, according to the ability 
and affection of their respective 
flocks. They visit their people 
in time of sickness or distress, 
without expecting gratuities for 
their pains. They pray with them, 
exhort, and admonish them, ac- 
cording to their circumstances, 
when they are under affliction, 
or observe their end approaches. 
They endeavour at such times to 
deal with them very closely and 
faithfully, that they may assistthem 
in building their hopes upon right 
scriptural foundations; but are 
fearful of encouraging people to 
look upon the eucharist as a 
viaticum, or certain passport to 
heaven, by administering it to the 
sick, in articulo mortis. 

The body of the Dissenters look 
upon themselves to have as clear 
and full a right to choose their 
own pastors to take care of their 
souls, as their physicians to take 
care of their bodies, or their law- 
yers to mind their estates ; and 
therefore they choose their own 
ministers within such a compass, as 
that they can attend upon their 
labours with convenience, without 
insisting upon any limitation not to 
attend upon others as there may be 
occasion, or as may be found to be 
advantageous. 

When ministers prove scanda- 
lous, their people look upon them- 
selves as at liberty to desert them; 
and the neighbouring ministers 
taking cognizance of such matters, 
are ready to admonish them so to 
do, and to encourage them in it 
if there be no reformation, or if the 
scandals were of such a nature as 
not to be repaired without a re- 
maining blemish to the sacred 
ministry. 

Days of fasting and prayer, and 
also of thanksgiving, are readily 
observed amongst them, upon the 
call of authority, or upon any par- 
ticular emergencies, at their own 
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voluntary motion, when they ap- 
prehend any religious purposes 
may be thereby served. 

They joyfully own the ministry 
of all the Protestant churches, of 
whatever denomination, and look 
upon their members as _ their 
brethren. They embrace not only 
Lutherans and Calvinists, but all 
others that hold the essentials of 
Christianity with a brotherly affec- 
tion. They are ready to hold com- 
munion with them as opportunity 
shall offer, in.token of their bro- 
therly love. And they earnestly 
long and pray for the time when 
heats upon the account of lesser 
matters being laid aside, it may be 
hoped there will be a stricter union, 
and a stronger affection among all 
that love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
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sincerity, and are desirous of the 
common salvation. 

Besides those above-mentioned, 
there is a party of Dissenters who 
are called Quakers, who are a con- 
siderable, numerous, well-com- 
pacted body of people, who very 
much confine their dealings to 
those of their own sortment, and 
have their stated yearly meetings 
from all parts; but I am not so 
well acquainted with them, as to 
be able to give a just account of 
their principles or practices. If 
there be any thing else in which I 
am capable of serving you, you 
may freely command, 

Sir, 
Your affectionate brother, 
and humble servant, 
E. C, 





ON A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


(Continued from Vol. XIV. Page 671.) 


To a Harmony of the four Evan- 
gelists, such as in several pre- 
ceding Numbers of this Work has 
been described, four subordinate 
processes are naturally annexed ; 
namely, 

1. A division of the entire his- 
tory into larger, and smaller sec- 
tions; according to the diver- 
sity, and succession of its con- 
tents. 

2. A justification of the har- 


mony adopted, showing its agree- 
ment with the rules and _princi- 
ples previously established. 

3. An explanation, as far as 
possible, of the deviations of the 
several evangelists from this stan- 
dard; and, 

4. A critical exposition of the 
whole narrative, chiefly deduced 
from the peculiar illustration fur- 
nished by the preceding opera- 
tions. 


SUBDIVISION OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


Without offering any special 
proof of its correctness, which at 
the present moment would be pre- 
mature, the following division of 
the Gospel history into twelve 


parts, corresponding to the pro- 
gressive development of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, may here be 
proposed, as the result of the me- 
thed above recommended. 


Part I. Birth, parentage, and early life of John the Baptist, and of Jesus Christ. 


Matt. i. 18—25 end; and ii; 


Luke, i. 5—80; and ii 


Part II. Separate, and preparatory ministry of John the Baptist. Matt. i. 1—17; 
iii ; and iv. 1—11; Mark,i. 1—13; Luke, iii; and iv. 1—13. 

Part III. Commencement of the ministry of Jesus, at Jerusalem ; conjointly with 
that of John, near the Jordan. John, i, ii. iii. iv. and v. 


N. S. NO. 89, 
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Part IV. Commencement of the separate and special ministry of Jesus, in Galilee, 
on his first repulse from Jerusalem. Matt. iv. 12--25 end; _ viii. 2--4; 14--17; 
ix. 2--17; and xii. 1—21; Mark, i. 14-45 end; ii; and iii. 1-12; Luke, iv. 14--44 
end ; v; and vi, 1—11. k , 

Part V. First ordination of the apostles, and preparation of them for their office. 
Matt. v. vi. vii. viii. 1, 5—13, 18, 23—34 end; ix. |, 18—34; xi. 2--30 end; xii. 
22—50 end ; and xiii. 1—53; Mark, iii. 13—35 end ; iv. v; Luke, vi. 12--49 end ; 
vii. viii. xi. 14--54 end. io 

Part VI. First mission of the apostles, and conclusion of the special ministry of 
Jesus in Galilee. Matt. ix. 35—38 end; x.xi.1; xiii. 54—58 end ; xiv. xv. xvi. 1—12; 
Mark, vi. vii. viii. 1--26 ; Luke, ix. 1—17 ; xii. xiii. l—21; John, vi. vii. 1. 

Part VII. Renewed ministry of Jesus at Jerusalem, and his second repulse from 
that city. John, vii. 2—53 end ; viii. ix. x. xi. 1— 54. 

Part VIII. Conclusion of the ministry of Jesus in the country parts of Palestine. 
Matt. viii. 19—22 ; xvi. 13—28 end; xvii. xviii. xix. and xx ; Mark, viii.27—38 end ; 
ix. and x; Luke, ix. 18—62 end; x. 1—37; xiii. 22—35 end; xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. 
xviii. xix. 1—28. 

Part IX. Conclusion of the ministry of Jesus in the city of Jerusalem. Matt. xxi. 
xxii. xxiii. xxiv. xxv. xxvi. 1—16; Mark, xi. xii. xiii. xiv. 1—11; Luke, x. 38—42 
end; xi. 1—13; xix. 29—48 end; xx. xxi. xxii. 1—6; John xi. 55—57 end ; and xii. 

Part X. Last paschal supper of Jesus with his apostles. Matt. xxvi. 17—29; 
Mark, xiv. 12--25; Luke, xxii.7—38 ; John, xiii. xiv. xv. xvi. and xvii; 1 Cor. xi. 
23—25. 

Part XI. Sufferings, and death of Jesus. Matt. xxvi. 30—75 end; and xxvii; 
Mark, xiv. 26--72 end ; and xv; Luke, xxii. 39-71 end ; xxiii ; John, xviii. and xix. 

Part XII. Final instructions of Jesus to his apostles. Matt. xviii; Mark, xvi. 
Luke, xxiv; John, xx. 1—29; xxi, 1—23; Acts, i. 3--14; 1 Cor. xv. 5—7. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE HARMONY. 








Of the Gospel History, thus 
consolidated, and divided, the two 
last parts have already been pre- 
sented to the reader, in an Eng- 
lish form. The three other sup- 
plemental processes will now be 
exemplified on the section analysed 
in a former Number of this Work ;* 
namely, the Condemnation of Jesus 


by the Sanhedrim; and, with a 
view to explain in that instance 
the mode of constructing the har- 
mony, and the deviations of the 
several evangelists from the stan- 
dard therein established, the fol- 
lowing summary of its arrange- 
ment will be found convenient. 


SuMMARY oF Part XI. Sect. III. 
PART XI,—SUFFERINGS, AND DEATH OF JESUS. 
Sect. III.—Condemnation of Jesus by the Sanhedrim. 


COLLATION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 


Matruew, Mark, Luke, 
Ch. xxvi. Ch. xiv. Ch. xxii. 
anpbntisiccsss eccccccaséce Sedbsedcecds Ver. 12 


epecccccecee Ver. 51, 52. 


seeececeee pe ceenserscese sesesesseses UBrssssnes 





Joun, 
Ch. xviii. 
-» Par. 1. Binding of Jesus by the guard.—John, 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
EVANGELICAL NARRATIVE: 


xviii. 12. 


-» Par. 2. Flight of a yonth who attempted to 


foliow him.— Mark, xiv. 51, 52. 


«+ Par. 3. Conveyance of Jesus before Annas-— 


John, xviii. 13. 


+» Par. 4. Note by John respecting Annas and 


Caiaphas.—John, xviii. 13, 14 


«+ Par. 5. Amana of Jesus before the the San- 


rim.—John, xviii. 24; Matt. xxvi. 
57; Mark, xiv. 53. 


+++ Par. 6. Distant attendance of Peter.—John, 


xviii, 15; Matt. xxvi. 58. 





* The Number for November, 1831. 
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COLLATION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
MatTruew, Mark, Luke, Joun, EVANGELICAL NARRATIVE, 
Ch. xxvi. Ch. xiv. Ch. xxii. Ch. xviii. 
coccccccccce eecceecesces sesccesccees Wer. 15,..... Par. 7 Admission of John into the high- 
priest’s palace.—John, xviii. 15. 
cabcecdboeee cbcoseceseds cc0dedeseess 16.....++0++ Par. 8. And afterwards of Peter, throagh John’s 
influence.—John, xviii. 16. 
eocccereccce coccccceccce eocccceccecs 17......e00+ Par. 9 Firstdenial of Jesus by Peter.—John, 
xviii. 17, 
Ver. 58. 000 Vere 54 cece Vere 55e core MBrcccccvece Par.10. His approach with the attendants to 


the fire.—Matt. xxvi. 58; John, *viii. 
18; Lake, xxii. 55; John, xviii. 18. 
69, 70.2600 66—68. 2066 56, SPoccees cocccccecess Par. 11. Second denial of Jesus.—Mark, xiv. 
66, 67; Luke, xxii. 56; Mark, xiv. 
67 ; Matt. xxwi. 70; Luke, xxii. 57 5 
Mark, xiv. 68. 
Sbssvedsice segewen ecece SBeccccccees sovcceceeess Par. 12. His third denial.—Luke xxii. 58. 


eeccccccesce OB. cccccees cosccecccees eoseceeseces Par, 13. Retirement to the porch, and first 
crowing of the cock.—Mark xiv. 68. 
71, TBcccoce GU TBiccccce coccccccccce. sececcesoses Par. 14. His fourth denial of Jesus.—Matt. 
xxvi. 71, 72. 
eeccccccccce coccccecsces cocccccccece 19-21...... Par. 15. First interrogation of Jesus by the high- 
riest.—John, xviii. 19—21. 
0000tgecdndd. catigoccentoe endesovessce 22, 23....... Par. 16. His reply to an officer who struck 
him.—John, xviii. 22, 23. 
59—61...006 SE—SD. cece coccccccccce eocccccccces Par. 17. Allegations of false witnesses against 
him.—Mark, xiv. 55, 56; Matt. xxvi. 
60, 61; Mark, xiv. 58; Matt, xxvi. 
61; Mark, xiv. 59. 
62--66....06 60—GA.. sees vee eccecece © cecccccece «+ Par. 18- His first condemnation by the Sanhe- 
drim.—Mark, xiv. 60, 61; Matt. xxvi. 
63—66 ; Mark, xiv. 64; Matt. xxvi. 66. 
PPITITITITITETITITLITIT TTT T ee 25..eeeeeee+ Par. 19, Fifth denial of Jesus by Peter.—John, 
xviii, 25, 
Ceeccccrcese cocccccccece eocccccccccs 26, 27....... Par. 20. His sixth denial.—John xviii. 26, 27. 
73, T4e.cceee 70, Th.ccccce Bi OBicccace coasecdccocs Par. 21. His seventh denial.--Matt. xxvi. 73; 
Mark, xiv. 70; Matt. xxvi. 73; 


P46 cccccece TBrccccccces Biccccccece BW occce eseee Par. 22. Second crowing of the cock.—Luke, 
xxii. 60; Mark, xiv. 72. 

75, end.seses 72, end..sese G1, OB..cc000 coccccccccce Par, 23. Retirement, and penitence of Peter.— 
Luke, xxii. 61; Mark, xiv. 72; Luke, 

67, OB...6046 BS .cccccccee 63—65..0000 coccccccccce Par, 24. ofoaae and ill-usage of Jesus 4 the 
attendants.—Luke, xxii. 63; ark, 
xiv. 65; Matt, xxvi- 68; Luke, 
xxii. 65. 

From the foregoing summary The paragraphs omitted by the 
it directly appears that, of the several evangelists are, thirteen by 
twenty-four paragraphs of which Matthew; Par. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
this section consists, thirteen are 9, 12, 13, 15, 16, 19, and 20; 
singular passages, peculiar to one eleven by Mark; Par. 1, 3, 4, 7, 
evangelist; and eleven are con- 8, ¥, 12, 15, 16, 19, and 20; 
cordances, common to two, or fifteen by Luke; Par. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
more evangelists. 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 

Of the thirteen singular pas. 19, and 20; and ten by John; 
sages, Matthew supplies none; Par.2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 
Luke, one; namely, Par. 12; ° 21, 23, and 24. 

Mark, two; Par.2, and 13; and This enumeration of the peculi- 
John, ten; Par. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, arities, concordances, and omis- 
15, 16, 19, and 20. sions of the evangelists, occurring 

Of the eleven concordances, within the narrow limits of a single 
three are of Matthew, and Mark; section, strikingly displays their 
Par. 14, 17, and 18; four of separate incompleteness; and the 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke; Par. great advantage of uniting their 
11, 21, 23, and 24; and four of detached, and partial memoirs 
all the evangelists; Par. 5, 6, 10, into a comprehensive, and methodi- 
and 22, cal narrative. 

NN2 
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The unavoidable minuteness of 
the preceding details renders it 
needless to add many observations 
in order to justify the harmony 
adopted, that is, to show its ac- 
cordance with the rules, and prin- 
ciples _ previously established ; 
since, with a few exceptions, which 
will afterwards be noticed, a 
simple inspection of the analysed 
specimen will suffice for the pur- 
pose. Thus, it will be obvious 
that the subdivision of the several 
gospels is founded on the natural 
distinction of their successive por- 
tions; either in respect to time, 
place, persons, and other princi- 
cipal circumstances; or else, on 
account of their being peculiar to 
one evangelist, or common to two 
or more different ones. It will, in 
like manner, be readily perceived 
that the collation, and conjunction 
of passages in different evangelists 
are regulated by their agreement, 
or disagreement in the same par- 
ticulars; that the arrangement of 
the portions thus divided, and col- 
lated is determined, either by clear 
indications of time, or of sequence ; 
or by the prevailing order, when 
there are no other indications; and 
that the consolidation of the whole 
into one continuous narrative pro- 
ceeds on the principle of adopting 
singular passages without altera- 
tion, and of selecting among paral- 
lel passages those portions which 
are most perfect with respect to 
matter, style, or general con- 
gruity. With a view to give full 
satisfaction on all these points, a 
few special explanations will, 
however, be subjoined. 

The order of the extract from 
Luke’s gospel is preserved un- 
changed; that of John is altered 
in one instance only; chap. xviii. 
24; which is evidently retrospec- 
tive; and that of Matthew, and 








[May, 


of Mark, in six successive passages, 
chiefly parallel; namely, Matt. 
xxvi. 69—75 end; and Mark, xiv. 
66—72 end; corresponding to 
Par. 11, 13, 14, 21, 22, and 23, 
and relating to the denials of 
Christ by Peter; in which, as will 
hereafter be shown, these evange- 
lists have collected the denials 
which they describe into a sepa- 
rate, and final paragraph, instead 
of intermixing them, as is done by 
Luke, and John, with other events, 
agreeably to the actual occurrence, 
After stating that the guard, 
which seized Jesus in the gar- 
den of Gethsemane, conveyed 
him, in the first instance, before 
Annas, John relates his prelimi- 
nary examination by the high- 
priest; and, in verse 24, con- 
cludes by mentioning that Annas 
sent him bound, that is, without 
delay, to Caiaphas. The repeated, 
and pointed references to the high- 
priest, in the report of this first in- 
terrogation, particularly in v. 22; 
and the assurance, in v. 13, that 
Caiaphas, and not Annas, was 
the high-priest that year, render it 
evident that Caiaphas, and not 
Annas, conducted the examina- 
tion. The note, in verse 24, that 
Annas sent Jesus bound to Caia- 
phas must, consequently, be re- 
trospective ; and, in this instance, 
both for the sake of distinctness, 
and for the purpose of collation 
with the parallel passages of the 
other Evangelists, it is most con- 
veniently transposed after v. 14. 
The denials of Jesus by Peter, 
on account of the number, and ar- 
rangement here assigned to them 
materially differing from those 
commonly admitted, demand a 
more particular explanation. The 
following abridged Table of the 
arrangement will render that ex- 
planation more perspicuous. 
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Numser or Numeer or Marttuew, 
PARAGRAPHS. Deniaus. Ch. xxvi. 
9. Be eee cese cc 
il. 2. Ver. 60, 70. 
12. SB  —§_weccccceccse 
14. 4. Ver. 71, 72. 
19. | Sr TTTTTTy TT ty) 
20- Co = cece ecccese 
21. 7. Ver. 73 —75. 


It is evident that each of the 
Evangelists describes three suc- 
cessive denials; and, had each 
described a different set of de- 
nials, the whole number would, of 
course, have been twelve. But, 
on inquiry, it will be found 
that four only of these passages 
are singular; namely, the third, 
peculiar to Luke, and the first, 
fifth, and sixth, peculiar to John; 
and that three are concordances ; 
namely, the second, and seventh, 
common to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, and the fourth, common to 
Matthew, and Mark; making the 
entire number of Peter’s denials, 
not three, as is generally sup- 
posed, but seven. To render the 
subject more intelligible, it should 
be observed that the evangelical 
narrative mentions three succes- 
sive apartments of the high-priest’s 
palace, as concerned in this trans- 
action; namely, the vestibule, or 
porch ; the common hall, or court, 
to which the porch conducted ; and 
the council-chamber, beyond the 
hall, and a little above it. At the 
entrance of the vestibule was sta- 
tioned a maid-servant, or portress, 
tu take cognizance of those who 
went in, or out. Inthe middle of 
the hall a fire was kindled, for the 
accommodation of the slaves and 
officers who attended on the high- 
priest, and the other members of 
the Sanhedrim, assembled in the 
council-chamber within, 

Under the disquietude of mind in- 
duced by thecircumstancesin which 
he had rashly placed himself, Peter 
twice approached the fire in the hall, 
and twice retired to the vestibule ; 
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Mark Loxe, Joun, 
Ch. xiv. Ch. xxii. Ch. xviii. 
eobedcseccee | sevecsessbee Ver. 15—17. 
Ver. 66—68. Ver. 55—57.  .cescesceeee 
enedsyeséese Vers BBecicce ccccccccosce 
Ver. B70. cccccccccces secccccccccs 
Cccceececcce coseocecence Ver. 25..-... 
ccddebddcese > sosecepecess Ver. 26, 27. 
Ver. 70—72. Ver. 59-62.  cccessecesee 


in which two apartments the whole 
of his denials of Jesus took place. 
The first denial was addressed to 
the portress, on his admission at 
the gate; the second to another 
of the high-priest’s maid-servants, 
on his first approach to the fire in 
the hall; the third to a man in 
the same place, a little after; the 
fourth to the portress again, on 
his first retreat to the vestibule ; 
and the three last about an hour 
afterwards, on his return to the 
fire, a circumstance which, al- 
though not formally expressed in 
the narrative, is distinctly im- 
plied; namely, the fifth to the at- 
tendants there, on their asking him 
whether he were not a follower of 
Jesus; the sixth to a relative of 
Malchus, on his putting a similar 
question ; and the seventh, and last 
to the attendants again, on their 
more confidently charging him 
with being a disciple. 

The identity, or diversity of 
these denials is determined, as in 
all other cases, by those of the 
time, place, persons, or other 
principal circumstances connected 
with them ; their arrangement, 
either by the prevailing order, 
when uncontradicted ; or by more 
positive indications of time, or of 
sequence, when these occur. This 
will more clearly appear from the 
following review of the whole 
transaction; in which the names 
of those evangelists by whom the 
several denials are specially men- 
tioned are distinguished by an 
asterisk, when there is any differ- 
ence among them, in this re- 
spect. 
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FIRST DENIAL, 


Matt. xxvi. 57,58; Mark, xiv. 
53, 54; Luke, xxii. 54; * John, 
xxiii. 24, 15—17. 

*«* Annas sent Jesus bound to 
Caiaphas, the high-priest, at whose 
palace all the chief priests, scribes, 
and elders, were assembled. Now, 
Simon Peter had followed Jesus at 
a distance, Another disciple, also, 
[followed him}. ‘That disciple was 
known to the high-priest, and 


SECOND 

* Matthew, xxvi. 58, 69, 70; 
* Mark, xiv. 54, 66—68 ; * Luke, 
xxii. 55—57; John, xviii. 18. 

** And he went in, and joined 
the officers, to see the end. The 
slaves, and the officers were stand- 
ing round a fire of embers, which 
they had kindled in the midst of 
the hall, for it was culd, and were 
warming themselves; and Peter 


entered with Jesus into the palace ; 
but Peter stood without, at the 
gate. So the other disciple, who 
was known to the high-priest, went 
out, and spoke to the maid-ser- 
servant who attended the gate, 
and obtained admission for Peter. 
Then said the maid-servant to 
Peter, Art not thou, also, one of 
this man’s disciples? He said, I 
am not.” 


DENIAL. 

stood with them, and warmed him- 
self. While he was there, one of 
the maid.servants of the high-priest 
came, and, seeing Peter sitting at 
the fire, after looking at him, she 
said, Thou, also, wast with Jesus 
of Nazareth. But he denied [it} 
before them all, saying, Woman, 
I know him not, neither do I un- 
derstand what thou meanest.” 


THIRD DENIAL. 


Luke, xxii. 58. 
*« A little after, another person 
saw him, and said, Thou, also, art 


one of them. But Peter said, 


Man, I am not.” 


FOURTH DENIAL, 


Matt. xxvi. Mark, 
xiv. 68—70. 

«And he went out into the 
porch, and the cock crew. While 
he was there, another maid-servant 
saw him, and said to those who 


were present, This man, also, was 


71, 72; 


with Jesus of Nazareth. Again 
he denied [it,] with an oath, [say- 
ing,] I know not the man.” 

The first examination of Jesus 
by the Sanhedrim, occupying about 
an hour, here intervened, 


FIFTH DENIAL. 


John, xviii. 25. 
*«* Meanwhile, Simon Peter was 
standing, and warming himself : So 


they said to him, Art not thou, 
also, one of his disciples? He 
denied [it,] and said, I am not.” 


SIXTH DENIAL. 


John, xviii. 26, 27. 
** One of the high-priest’s slaves, 
a relative [of him} whose ear Peter 


cut off, said, Did not I see thee in 
the garden with him? Again 
Peter denied [it.”] 


SEVENTH DENIAL. 

* Matthew, xxvi. 73—75, end; 

* Mark, xiv. 70—72, end; * Luke, 
xviii. 59—62 ; Joha, xviii. 27. 





« A little after, the bystanders 
came up, and said again to him ; 
Certain , thou, also, art one of 
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them, for thy [manner of] speak- 
ing diseovereth thee. But, he be- 
gan to utter oaths, and curses, 
{[saying,] I know not this man of 
whom ye speak. And, instantly, 
while he was yet speaking, the 
cock crew the second time. And 
the Lord turned, and looked on 
Peter: and Peter remembered 
what the Lord had said to him,— 
Before the cock crows twice, thou 
wilt disown me thrice: And he 
went out, and wept bitterly.” 

The Section concludes with an 
account of the insults subsequently 
offered to Jesus by the attendants 
in the hall, to whose charge he was 
committed during the short period 
intervening between the retirement 
of the Sanhedrim for the night, 
and their reassembling the next 
morning. 

The first of Peter’s denials needs 
but little explanation. It is mani- 
festly peculiar to John; and, hav- 
ing occurred at the very moment of 
Peter’s entrance into the high- 
priest’s palace, cannot be trans- 
posed or confounded with any 
other. The second denial is re- 
lated by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, who omit the former. 
From Luke's account, it appears 
to have happened almost immedi- 
ately after Peter’s entrance into 
the palace, and first approach to 
the fire in the hall. It must, of 
course, have followed the denial at 
the gate, and preceded all the 
rest. Thethirddenial, peculiar to 
Luke, is by him expressly dated a 
little after the last, and about an 
hour before the seventh. On this 
ground it is left in its actual situa- 
tion, annexed to the former; and, 
from the shortness of the interval, 
and the similar expression applied 
by the evangelist to the parties 
on both occasions, of having ob- 
served Peter, that is, probably, 
by the light of the fire, it we 
reasonably be concluded that bo 
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denials occurred in the same 
place. 

The fourth denial, related by 
Matthew, and Mark alone, hap- 
pened on Peter’s first retreat from 
the hall to the vestibule, that is, 
soon after the foregoing ones, and 
a little before the final denial, 
consequently, later than the third, 
which preceded it by an hour, 
From John’s statement it is evi- 
dent that the three concluding de- 
nials, of which the two first alone 
are mentioned by him, and by him 
exclusively, took place at the fire 
in the hall, whither Peter, who 
had previously retired from it, 
must, therefore, after a while have 
returned ; the interval of about an 
hour having apparently been oc- 
cupied by the examination of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrim. The two de- 
nials described by John, of which 
the second is by him almost con- 
founded with the seventh, which 
so speedily followed it, are, conse- 
quently, the fifth, and the sixth; and 
the remaining denial, omitted by 
him, but described by the three 
other evangelists, is the seventh, 
and last ; having immediately pre- 
ceded the second crowing of the 
cock, and the final retreat, and 
penitence of Peter; circumstances 
which preclude all doubt respect- 
ing its individuality, and order. 
After rectifying the arrangement 
of these passages in Matthew, and 
Mark, their account of the mock- 
ery of Jesus by the attendants re- 
gularly follows, in collation with 
the corresponding passage in Luke, 
to which this ultimate place is 
more explicitly assigned. 

But, on the supposition that the 
fact of Peter’s seven denials of 
Christ has now been demonstrated, 
it may reasonably be asked how 
this view can be reconciled with 
the express, and seemingly restric- 
tive declaration of all the evange- 
lists, that he denied Jesus thrice, 
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a declaration repeated in not fewer 
than seven different passages ; 
namely, Matt. xxvi. 34, and 75 ; 
Mark xiv. 30, and 72; Luke xxii. 
34, and 61; and John xiii. 38. The 
solution of this difficulty depends 
on a right interpretation of the 
terms employed in the narrative, 
an interpretation happily furnished 
by the evangelists themselves ; 
among whom Lukealone intimates 
what our Saviour meant by Peter’s 
denying him; and Mark alone what 
he meant by the crowing of the 
cock. 

Of denying, or disowning Christ 
there were, evidently, two modes, 
or degrees ; the lower degree con- 
sisting in a person denying that he 
was his disciple, the higher in de- 
nying that he knew him. Agree- 
ably to a mode of speaking fami- 
liar in many languages, words 
immediately expressing intellectual 
actions are often used to signify 
connected sentiments, and affec- 
tions. Hence, in Scripture, to 
know God, or any other being, 
often means to love, and esteem 
him; and not to know him, means 
to hate, and despise him: Exod. 
v.1, 2; 1 Chron. xxviii. 9; Matt. 
xxv. 11, 12; Luke, xiii. 23—27 ; 
John, xvii. 3; 1 Thess, v. 12, 13, 
&c. Allusions to both the 
modes in which Peter denied 
Christ afterwards occur in the gos- 

1 narrative ; to the general mode 
by the angel, when despatching 
the women to announce the resur- 
rection of Jesus; Mark xvi. 7; 
*« Come, ’see the place where the 
Lord lay; and go quickly, and 
tell his disciples, and Peter, that 
he is risen ame the dead ;” that 
is, Peter, who swore he was not a 
disciple. Allusion to the personal 
mode of denial seems to have been 
made by our Lord himself, in his 
thrice repeated question to Peter, 
at the lake of Gennesareth, John 
xxi. 15—-17. ‘“ Simon, [son] of 
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Jonah, lovest thou me?” a form of 
expression which sufficiently de- 
termines the import of not knowing 
Christ, to which it is opposed. 
Nor was the distinction insignifi- 
cant. Among the Jews, as among 
other nations, when a person was 
on trial for his life, it was usual 
to receive any respectable testi- 
mony which might be adduced in 
favour of his general character. 
There were, doubtless, many per- 
sons in Jerusalem at that time, 
who, although they were not dis- 
ciples of Jesus, could yet bear 
witness to the sanctity, and bene- 
volence of his life. Even the ene- 
mies of Christ, either directly, or 
indirectly, admitted his innocence. 
Caiaphas declared that it was ex- 
pedient to sacrifice him to the wel- 
fare of the nation, implying that 
it was unjust. Judas Iscariot 
confessed, when it was too late, 
that he had betrayed innocent 
blood; and Pontius Pilate, after the 
fullest investigation, pronounced 
him a righteous man. But Peter, 
the most eminent of the apostles, 
under the unhappy state of his 
mind at the moment, rendered 
less justice to the character of 
Christ than those who were con- 
cerned in his death. He was 
guilty of both the modes of denial 
above described ; having repeat- 
edly protested, not merely that he 
was no disciple of Jesus, but that 
he did not even know the man. 

It was this more heinous, and 
aggravated kind of denial which 
was the subject of our Saviour’s 
prediction, a fact noticed by Luke 
alone. The prediction was twice 
repeated; namely, once, during 
the last supper ; and again, after 
its conclusion, when Jesus, and 
his apostles were proceeding from 
Jerusalem to the garden of Geth- 
semane. The first prediction may 
be harmonized as follows from the 
parallel accounts of Luke, xxii. 
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33, 34; and John xiii. 36—38. 
“ Simon Peter said to [Jesus,] 
Lord, whither art thou going? 
Jesus answered him, Whither I 
am going thou canst not follow me 
now, but thou wilt follow me here- 
after. Peter said to him, Lord, 
why cannot I follow thee now? I 
am ready to go with thee, both to 
prison, and to death: I will lay 
down my life for thy sake. Jesus 
answered him, Wilt thou lay down 
thy life for my sake? I assuredly 
tell thee, Peter, the cock will 
not crow this day, before thou hast 
thrice denied that thou knowest me.” 
Yet, when Luke describes Peter, 
as afterwards recollecting this pre- 
diction, he adopts the more simple 
form of expression used by the 
other evangelists: Luke xxii. 61. 
‘* Peter remembered what the 
Lord had said to him,—Before 
the cock crows, thou wilt disown 
me thrice.” The equivalence of 
the two expressions, thus implied, 
plainly shows that, by denying 
Jesus on this occasion, was meant, 
and understood, not merely a de- 
nial of discipleship, but a denial 
of all knowledge of him whatever. 

Christ’s second prediction of 
Peter’s disavowal of him has al- 
ready been presented in the fol- 
lowing form, consolidated from 
the parallel accounts of Mat- 
thew xxvi. 30—35; and Mark 
xiv. 26—31. ‘* When Jesus had 
spoken these words, he went forth 
with his disciples; and, having 
sung a hymn, they repaired, as 
usual, to the Mount of Olives. 
Then he said to them, All of you 
will this night be offended by me ; 
for it is written, ‘‘ I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock will be scattered ;” but, after 
I am risen [from the dead,] I 
will go before you to Galilee. 
Peter answered him, Though all 
should be offended by thee, yet I 
will never be offended. Jesus 
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said to him, J tell thee truly, that 
to-day, [even] this very night, 
before the cock crows twice, thou 
wilt disown me thrice. But he 
spoke the more confidently, 
Though I should die with thee, I 
will never disown thee. So, like- 
wise, said all the disciples.” In 
this case, the more complete ex- 
pression of the second crowing of 
the cock is used by Mark alone, 
both on the original occasion, 
Mark xiv. 30, oe on the subse- 
quent reference to that occasion, in 
verse 72. This shows that, in all © 
the connected passages, the crow- 
ing of the cock properly signifies, 
not the slight, and casual crowing 
which takes place during the mid- 
dle watch of the night; but the 
loud, regular, and repeated cry of 
that bird, which introduces the 
following watch, according to the 
division of the day then in use, as 
noticed in Mark xiii. 35; namely, 
evening, midnight, cock-crowing, 
and morning. * 

The Jewish day commenced, as 
is commonly known, at sun-set, the 
period of darkness preceding that 
of light, agreeably to the mode of 
expression so often repeated in 
the first chapter of Genesis, ver. 5, 
&c. “ The evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day,” &c.; or 
the divine direction in Lev. xxiii. 32. 
‘* From even unto even shall ye 
celebrate your sabbath.” Hence 
the propriety of our Saviour's lan- 
guage, in his second prediction of 
Peter’s fall; ‘I tell thee truly, 





* Jewish writers are said to have ob- 
jected to this narrative that, on account 
of the sanctity of Jerusalem, cocks were 
not allowed to be kept there ; but, sup- 
posing this to have been the fact, the 
objection is unimportant, since they t 
have been kept immediately without 
walls, from which no part of the city was 
very remote ; and the distance to which 
the crowing of cocks can be heard in early 
morning is well known. 0 
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that, to-day, [even] this very night, 
before the cock crows twice, thou 
wilt disown me thrice.” The eves, 
and vigils of the Romish church 
are, apparently, founded on an 
imitation in this respect of the 
Jewish custom. During the origi- 
nal Passion-week, as it is termed, 
the paschal day began abcut six 
o'clock on Wednesday evening, 
being the fourteenth day of Nisan, 
the first month of the Jewish ec- 
clesiastical year, and coinciding 
with the vernal equinox.* The 
first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread, being an extraordinary sab- 
bath, began at the same hour on 
Thursday evening ; — the second day 
of the feast, which in this instance 
was the ordinary weekly sabbath, 
on Friday evening ;—the third day 
of the test and first of the 
week, on Saturday evening, and 
so forth. 

Attention to these facts is neces- 
sary to understand many of the 
circumstances described in the 
gospel narrative of that important 
period. Thus, notwithstanding 
the opposition of some commenta- 
tors, itis most clearly, and posi- 
tively stated by the evangelists, 
that Jesus, and his apostles cele- 
brated the paschal supper at the 
accustomed hour, in the evening of 
Thursday, the fourteenth of Nisan ; 
the solemnity having naturally 
been protracted into the ensuing 
night, that is, into the commence- 
ment of Friday, the fifteenth of 
Nisan; on which memorable day 
the whole of our Saviour’s suffer- 
ings, and death were accomplished. 





* On account of the avoidance of lea- 


teenth of the month. 
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The direction of the Mosaic law 
was that the paschal supper should 
not commence later than the even- 
ing of the fourteenth of Nisan; 
and that no part of the lamb should 
remain unconsumed beyond the 
morning of the fifteenth. Exod. xii. 
1—28; Levit. xxiii. 4—8; Numb. 
xxviii, 16—25; Deut. xvi. 1—8. 
Accordingly, before Jesus and 
his disciples quitted the upper 
apartment where they partook of 
the paschal supper, the evangelist 
John mentions, xiii. 30, “* It was 
night;” and the prediction of 
Christ to Peter, some time later, 
when the party were on their way 
to Gethsemane, was dated, ‘‘ To- 
day, [even] this very night, be- 
fore the cock crows twice, thou 
wilt disown me thrice.” 

From the foregoing investigation, 
the precise import of this predic- 
tion appears to have been that, 
between the time when it was de- 
livered, probably not long before 
midnight, and the second crowing 
of the cock immediately ensuing, 
that is, about three o'clock the 
next morning, Peter, notwith- 
standing all his zeal, confidence, 
and affection for his master, would 
thrice deny, not merely that he 
was a disciple of Jesus, but even 
that he had any knowledge of him. 
It remains to be ascertained how 
this prediction was verified by the 
actual occurrence, as deduced 
with some difficulty from the va- 
rious aceounts of the evangelists. 
These accounts represent that three 
denials of some kind preceded 
the first crowing of the cock; and 
that four more, making seven in all, 
intervened between the first,and the 
second crowing. The immediate 
impression hereby suggested is, 
that the prediction was not exactly 


; fulfilled; or, at least, was more 
~ than fulfilled, to an extent scarcely 


compatible with the number of 
denials so frequently, and pre- 
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cisely defined. But, on further 
inquiry, it results that, among 
these seven denials of both kinds, 
there were, as predicted, just three 
of the personal kind, so closely 
terminated by the second, or prin- 
cipal crowing of the cock, that, 
if the last denial had happened a 
moment later, the prophecy would 
have been falsified ; for, ‘‘ instantly 
while [Peter] was yet speaking, 
the cock crew the second time;” 
and, that this was not a matter of 
trifling importance, both the na- 
ture of the subject, and the pointed 
attention given it by the evange- 
lists, concur to prove. 

Thus, Peter’s first denial was a 
general one; for, on his being 
asked by the portress at the gate, 
«* Art not thou, also, one of this 
man’s disciples? He said, I am not.” 
The second was a personal, and 
more public disavowal ; when an- 
other maid-servant, having observ- 
ed him sitting by the fire in the 
hall, positively asserted, ‘*Thou, 
also, wast with Jesus of Nazareth, 
But he denied [it] before them all, 
saying, Woman, I know him not, 
neither do I understand what thou 
meanest.” The third was general, 
addressed to another person who 
affirmed, ‘‘ Thou, also, art one 
of them. But Peter said, Man, I 
am not,” He then went out into 
the vestibule, or porch; and, as 
Mark alone relates, the cock 
crew. Peter had, therefore, in 
some sort denied Christ three times, 
even before the first crowing of the 
cock; but, as above explained, 
this did not fulfil the prediction, 
nor is it so represented by the 
evangelists. The fourth denial was 
personal; when the portress, again 
observing him in the vestibule, 
more confidently affirmed to those 
who were present, ‘‘ This man, 
also, was with Jesus of Nazareth. 
Again he denied [it,] with an 
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oath, [eaying,) I know not the 
man.” The fifth was general, on 
Peter's return to the fire in the 
hall; for, the bystanders having 
asked him, ‘* Art not thou, also, 
one of his disciples? He denied 
[it,] and said, t am not.” The 
sixth, also, was general; when a 
relative of Malchus put the search- 
ing question, ‘“‘ Did not I see thee 
in the garden with him? Again 
Peter denied [it.”] The seventh, 
and last denial was, however, in 
the highest degree personal, and 
decided ; for, on the attendants at 
the fire making the more positive 
charge, ‘‘ Certainly, thou, also, 
art one of them, for thy [manner 
of] speaking discovereth thee ; he 
began to utter oaths, and curses, 
[saying,] I know not this man of 
whom ye speak.” This was the 
consummation of his offence; and, 
then, all the evangelists unite in 
declaring, ‘‘ Instantly while he 
was yet speaking, the cock crew 
the second time;” and Peter, 
pierced to the heart by a silent, 
yet eloquent glance from the eye 
of Christ, ‘‘ went out, and wept 
bitterly.” 

Thus it appears that Peter's 
offence, of which some extenua- 
at will afterwards be offered, in- 
cluded many points of aggravation. 
His denial af Christ was repeated 
not less than seven times, under two 
degrees of criminality; the first, a 
protestation that he was not his dis- 
ciple, the second, that he knew not 
the man. Of the second, or personal 
mode of denial, there were again 
three progressive degrees. The 
first was, simply, ‘I «now bim 
not.” The second was accompa- 
nied by an oath, ‘I know uot 
the man.” The third was attended 
with oaths, and curses; that is, 
with solemn appeals to God for 
the truth of his assertion, and with 
imprecations of the divine ven- 
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geance on his head, if that asser- 
tion were false; ‘‘ I know not this 
man of whom ye speak.” Yet 
this man, of whom Peter knew 
nothing; that is, according to 
Jewish phraseology, whom he ut- 
terly disregarded, and renounced, 
was the man whom he had formerly 
acknowledged to be, in the highest 
sense of the term, the Son of 
God; to whom he had, but an 
hour or two before, promised 
faithfully to adhere, when all 
others forsook him; and for whose 
sake he had professed his readiness 
to lay down his life. ‘This man, 
not to mention the unspeakable 
spiritual blessings which Peter 
had received from him, had ap- 
pointed him his chief apostle, in a 
subordinate sense, the Rock of the 
Church, and had twice miracu- 
lously interposed to save his life, 
.when, by his own rashness, and 
misconduct, it was endangered ; 
namely, once on the lake of Genne- 
sareth, and again in the garden of 
Gethsemane. Matt. xiv. 24—31; 
Luke, xxii. 49—51. These denials 
occurred in different places, and 
were addressed to several persons, 
in three instances to maid-servants. 
They occurred after the forewarn- 
ing of two solemn predictions given 
by Jesus, which Peter at the time 
had the presumption to contradict; 
and after the painful experience 
which he had recently acquired of 
his own weakness, and fallibility. 
They were in some measure re- 
strained by the presence of his 
friend, and colleague, the apostle 
John; retarded by the interval of 
an hour, which elapsed between 
the first, and the last denial ; and 
interrupted by the first crowing of 
the cock, which followed the third 
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of them, circumstances which at- 
forded him abundant opportunity to 
reflect, and retract; and, if possi- 
ble, to avoid the consummation of 
that atrocious offence, which the eye 
of Omniscience had, however, fore- 
seen, would be fully perpetrated. 
Then, at length, not by any virtu- 
ous effort of his own, but by a 
look of overwhelming benignity 
from his injured, and insulted mas- 
ter, the erring apostle was recalled 
to his fidelity, and restored to his 
rank; presenting, at the same time, 
a perpetual example of the lament- 
able extent of human frailty, even 
in the best of men ; of the tendency 
of one wrong step to lead to others; 
and of the hopelessness of ever re- 
turning from the downward career 
of sin, without the powerful interpo- 
sition of divine grace. 

In conclusion, it may be ob- 
served that, in this, as in other 
parts of the sacred history, a care- 
ful consolidation of the statements 
of the four evangelists affords 
many, and peculiar advantages. A 
complete, and methodical view of 
all the facts concerned is thus alone 
obtained; every occurrence is 
placed in its clearest, and most 
natural light; circumstances are 
often discovered, which would 
otherwise be overlooked; and, as 
will be more fully shown in an 
ensuing, and final communication 
on this subject, the character, 
origin, and design of the several 
gospels are best illustrated, and 
their veracity confirmed, by a train 
of internal evidence which, al- 
though minute, and subtile, is, on 
that very account, the more demon- 
strative and irresistible. 


London, April, 1832. 
W.S. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Man’s Ability and Obligations, §c. 285 


MAN’S ABILITY AND OBLIGATIONS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETER- 
NAL DWELLING PLACE OF AN UNCONVERTED SINNER. 


“ The Lake of fire.”--Rev. xx. 15. 


THE narrative was concluded in 
the last number. Reader! what 
follows is addressed to you, 

The sinner is dead—he died with- 
out repentance, he died without 
faith,— without Christ, and conse- 
quently without hope of salvation. 
A fearful looking for of judgment 
harassed his last moments, and 
with these fears unabated he en- 
tered upon eternity. 

Whither is he gone? He lives, 
—he feels,—he remembers—he is 
conscious of being the same person 
that he was on earth—as con- 
scious of his identity as a man in 
India is of being the same person 
that he was in England. Eternity 
is not a different thing from. time 
—it is but a continuation of it. 
Time is eternity begun. The first 
breath that an infant draws is the 
commencement of a never-ending 
existence. It is this consideration 
which attaches such an immense 
importance to a human soul ;—it is 
an eternal thing, and therefore an 
invaluable thing. 

But whither is the sinner gone? 
He is dead, yet he lives. Lives 
either in the enjoyment of unspeak- 
able pleasure, or in the endurance 
of unutterable pain. 

Ought we to enquire which? 
Does it become us, when a man 
dies, to attempt to pierce the veil 
which hides futurity from our view, 
and to decide upon his eternal lot ? 
Tt becomes us just to go as far as 
the word of God goes, and no far- 
ther. 

With respect to men in their in- 
dividual capacity, the word of God 
reveals nothing. No passage tells 
us that this man shall be saved, or 
that man lost, nor does it afford us 
the means of forming a competent 
decision upon the final state of any 


man. As we know a tree by its 
fruits, so we may generally form 
from the character of a man’s life 
a tolerably correct opinion of his 
future abode, but HE who reads 
hearts, alone can CERTIFY how 
far outward exhibition of character 
have formed a true index to the 
real temper of the mind. 

But with regard to a certain 
class of characters we have no such 
difficulty. God himself has re- 
moved it, He has lifted the veil, 
and not only allows, but commands 
us to contemplate the fate which 
awaits his enemies. 

This at least is clearly and expli- 
citly told us—they who are in 
Christ, have their names written in 
the Lamb’s book of life, and on 
them the second death hath no 
power—they enter into life eternal. 
Those who are ‘‘ without Christ,” 
have no such record on high, and 
their names not being found written 
on those tablets of love and mercy, 
are cast into ‘“‘a lake of fire,” a 
lake which burneth “ with fire and 
brimstone.” 

Such are the express declara- 
tions of Scripture, and these leave 
it no secret thing as to what is the 
eternal dwelling place of an un- 
converted sinner. 

In answering the question, then, 
‘* Where is the sinner gone?” it 
will become us to adhere as closely 
as possible to the very words of 
Scripture. A more unsuitable field 
for the display of unhallowed ima- 
gery could not possibly be found. 

The judgment is over—the sinner 
has been weighed and found want- 
ing,—he was ‘ without Christ,” 
and therefore condemned, The 
sentence fell upon his ear, ‘* De- 
part accursed,” and he heard all 
heaven say ** Amen.” ‘ Just and 
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true, and righteous, are thy judg- 
ments, O Lord God of Hosts,” 
Crushed, but unhumbled, he was 
driven from the face of God an un- 
repenting criminal, and is now in 
the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone, hating God and hating 
holiness, and not more tormented 
by the actual pains he endures, 
than by the agony of selfish regret 
with which he realizes the happi- 
ness he has now for ever lost. 

But what is ‘ the lake of fire ?” 
What do these words mean ? 

In order to answer this question 
safely, it will be necessary to view 
the phrase in connection with other 
passages of a similar kind. 

The following appear to embody 
the greater part of what is revealed 
with regard to the eternal state of 
the wicked, Take them in the or- 
der of Scripture.— 

Matt. iii. 12. “* He will burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 
Matt. xiii. 40. ‘“* As therefore the 
tares are gathered and burned in 
the fire, so shall it be at the end of 
this world. The Son of Man shall 
send forth his angels, and the 
shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that do offend, and them 
which do iniquity, and shall cast 
them into a + ath of fire, there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” Matt. xxv. 46. ‘* These 
shall go away into everlasting pu- 
nishment.” Mark ix. 44. ‘* Where 
their worm dieth not, and their 
fire is not quenched.” Jude vii. 13. 
** Suffering the vengeance of eter- 
nal fire, to whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness for ever.” 
Rev. xiv. 10, 11. ‘The same 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God which is poured out with- 
out mixture into the cup of his in- 
dignation, and shall be tormented 
with fire and brimstone in the pre- 
sence of the holy angels and iu the 
presence of the Lamb. And the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth 
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up for ever and ever, and they 
have no rest day nor night.” 

Now all these images of terror 
must have a meaning. They are 
not mere figures of speech. There 
must, too, have been an important 
end to be attained by their presen- 
tation. They harrow up our finest 
sensibilities; and he who planted 
those sensibilities in all their deli- 
cacy never wounds or violates them 
unnecessarily, 

It is not allowable for us to cast 
them aside under any pretext, that 
the contemplation of them is cal- 
culated to instil hard thoughts of 
God. God requires of us no such 
false solicitude about his character. 
The thought is presumption.—Are 
we tenderer than God? Are we 
more merciful than our Maker? 
Do we take complacency in our 
tenderness, our kindness of heart, 
our shrinking from another’s suffer- 
ings? Who implanted those feel- 
ings? What is it that has given 
to them their exquisite sensibility ? 
What, but that very Christian Re- 
velation, of which eternal torments 
for the wicked is part and parcel. 
Why is it that we are not sacri- 
ficing our offspring to Moloch, or 
crushing our own bodies under the 
wheels of some English Jugger- 
naut? You can find no other rea- 
son than this, because our rugged 
and cruel natures have in some 
measure yielded to the benevolent 
and loving influences of that very 
book which tells us of the lake of 
fire and brimstone. 

Away then with that false, hy- 
pocritical, and presumptuous deli- 
cacy, which would seek to hide 
what God has thought fit to reveal, 
and under pretext of solicitude 
fur his honour, indirectly charge 
him with cruelty. These images of 
terror have a meaning, and an im- 
portant end was without doubt to 
be attained by their presentation. 

What was that end? Why does 
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God shock our feelings by such 


vivid pictures of a misery which 
would be otherwise inconceivable ? 

Probably this—to hold up in the 
strongest light the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, and its eternal opposi- 
tion to his holy nature, to show us 
the awful character of eternal pu- 
nishment, and by these strong re- 
presentations of its unutterable 
misery to place before us, in con- 
nection with the death and media- 
torial work of Christ, one of the 
most powerful motives which could 
possibly be brought to bear on that 
enlightened self-love, which unlike 
selfishness, operates, not for our 
aggrandisement but for self-preser- 
vation, and under the influence of 
which, in some degree at least, 
every man wishes to avoid the 
wrath which conscience tells him 
is to come. 

You must have noticed,: that 
there is a strong indisposition in 
the minds of most persons to be- 
lieve that there is such a place as 
hell. Thousands who profess to 
receive the Bible as a divine reve- 
lation are willing to persuade them- 
selves that the Senate references 
which are made to everlasting woe, 
are, after all, only strong figures 
of speech, intended to deter men 
from the commission of gross crimes, 
and under the influence of vain 
speculations about things unre- 
vealed, they soon come to disbelieve 
that which they wish to be untrue. 

To meet this infidelity of the 
heart, it has pleased divine wis- 
dom so to vary these images, and 
to place them in such connection as 
to render it utterly impossible to 
deny the reality of the thing repre- 
sented, without at the same time 
forfeiting all pretension to the cha- 
racter of a believer in the Bible. 

A dim but dreary outline of 
that gloomy abode is set before us, 
and chains, and darkness, and a 
lake of fire, and an undying worm 
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powerfully shadow forth, the dis- 
mal woes, the gnawing agony of 
those who have God for their 
enemy. And then, as if to put at 
rest for ever all hope of change, we 
are told in the same sentence, and 
by the use of the very same word, 
what will be the duration both of 
the happiness of the righteous, and 
the misery of the wicked. ‘“ These 
shall go away into everlasting 
(atéyvwov) punishment, but the righ- 
teous into life eternal” (awyov.) 

Without, therefore, passing the 
boundary of revelation, by attempt- 
ing to define precisely the character 
of the sinner’s eternal dwelling 
place, it is enough for us to know 
that it is a place of inconceivable 
wretchedness. 


“ The breath of God—his angry breath, 
Supplies and fans the fire, 

There sinners taste the second death, 
And would—but can’t expire.” 


As residents in a sinful world, 
we know something about misery ; 
but we know little indeed of it com- 
roa with what the lost spirits in 

ell know. 

Reader— Y ou may have suffered 
acute pains of body or experienced 
much anguish of mind, and either 
are hard enough to bear. But re- 
member, in hell, both these are 
united and endured in the highest 
degree. You may have heard of 
the torments inflicted upon martyrs 
or upon slaves. You may have 
read of racks, and whips, and flame, 
—of flesh torn by burning pincers, 


or scorched by boiling lead. But 


these were short pangs. Our bo- 
dies are so mercifully constituted 
that they cannot sustain more than 
a limited portion of torment. The 
torn flesh will mortify, sensibility 
soon leaves it, and the sufferer 
dies. But in hell the powers of en- 
durance are indefinitely increased, 
and no death relieves the hardened 
and blaspheming rebel. 
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Here, under intense mental suf- 
fering, the mysterious chain which 
connects mind and matter, snaps, 
and he who a little while ago rolled 
in agony, now laughs in idiocy. 
But in hell the links are more firmly 
knit, and even the relief of mad- 
ness is denied. 

But is it right, you ask, thus to 
force upon us thoughts from which 
we shrink? What end can be an- 
swered by such awful, such heart- 
rending detail ? 

Whether any end will be an- 
swered, God only knows; the end 
intended to be answered is impor- 
tant enough to justify God in 
making these painful declarations, 
and to justify man in bringing them 
prominently forward. 

This is the end. To awaken 
you, O unconverted sinner, to a 
sense of your real condition and 
imminent danger, that so you come 
not into this place of torment. ‘T'o 
awaken you, O slumbering selfish 
believer, that you may arise from 
your guilty lethargy, and begin to 
stir yourself about the conversion 
of your unrenewed relatives, and 
friends, and neighbours, lest in 
that day their blood should be re- 
quired at your hand. 

SinNER— You have had a 
glimpse, (but a glimpse it is true, 
yet still a glimpse,) of the eternal 
dwelling place of all the uncon- 
verted. ou have seen the pit on 
the brink of which you are trifling, 
and into which, if your feet turn 
not away, you will slide in due 
time. With all your might are 
you urging on your fatal way. I 
call upon you to stop. In the 
name of God, and with the mercies 
of Christ in my hand to offer, I 
implore you toreturn. ‘* Why will 
ye die? What can it profit you, 
if you gain the whole world and 
lose your own soul.” 


Man's Ability and Obligations, §c. 
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Once more, before we part, 
I implore you to turn to Christ. 
He invites you. How can ye 
refuse? He intreats you. Can 
you yet deny? He stretches out 
his hand in token of reconcilia- 
tion—and will you still disregard ? 
He waits to be gracious, How 
long is he to stand before you will 
bow? Soon will his feet turn an- 
other way. ‘* Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.” 

MY FELLOW BELIEVER—The 
life, the death, and the eternal 
dwelling place of an unconverted 
sinner have been set forth, chiefly 
for the benefit of those who are 
themselves in the like condition : 
but has the subject no bearing upon 
you? You have unconverted 
friends and neighbours, perhaps 
near relatives. Do you believe 
that they are travelling onward to 
a miserable eternity, and yet have 
you never tried to stop them in 
their way? Have you never taken 
them by the hand, and with the 
affectionate earnestness which a 
deep conviction of their danger 
alone can give? Have you never 
besought them to be reconciled to 
Jesus? Have you never prayed 
with them, as well as for them? 
Then where is your affection? 
Where your love to them? Where 
your likeness to the great apostle 
of the Gentiles, who could have 
wished himself accursed, so that 
his brethren according to the flesh 
might be saved? Where is your 
likeness to Christ? Where your 
zeal for his honour ? 

Awake! awake! ‘ The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand.” 
** The judge standeth at the door.” 
Beware lest your garments be 
stained with the blood of the un- 
converted, 

D. 


























To the Editors.—N oT doubting but 
that your readers have been deeply 
interested by the Memoir of Felix 
Neff, which appeared in your last 
number, and would be glad to 
know any further particulars re- 
specting a man so eminently pious, 
and so singularly devoted and suc- 
cessful in the cause of Christ, 
I have sent you the following 
translations of two letters, written 
by him during his last illness, and 
addressed to all his brethren and 
sisters in Christ Jesus, of the 
churches in which he had minis- 
tered, and especially to his former 
catechumens, They were pub- 
lished at Geneva, not long after 
his death, by M. A. Bost, an ex- 
cellent minister of Christ of that 
city, who attended his bed-side, 
and acted as his amanuensis in 
penning them. M. Bost has ap- 
pended a short notice on the last 
moments of Neff, in which he 
speaks of the patience and un- 
feigned humility which this good 
man displayed in the midst of his 
acute sufferings, and of his well- 
grounded confidence and triumph 
in the Saviour. His experience 
in the prospect of death and 
eternity tended to confirm and 
strengthen what he had before 
taught and written, especially on 
the importance of real inward 
piety. Though Neff was far re- 
moved from ambition, and the 
desire of becoming great, and had 
laboured beyond measure in his 
vocation as a minister of Christ, 
he appears to have formed a 
very humbling view of his public 
ministry, and regarded that very 
activity which had led him to 
travail night and day for the good 
of others, as having proved too 
much a snare to his own soul, as 
an obstacle to his personal com- 
N.S. No. 88. 
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munion with God, and as tending 
too ‘much to a sort of spiritual 
dissipation, in which we are se- 
parated from God, even while we 
appear to serve him. He was 
sensible that activity, and zeal, 
and unwearied devotedness, are 
qualities excellent in themselves, 
and necessary to the faithful Chris- 
tian; but he also felt, that the 
founding of schools, preaching to 
others, establishing missions, cor- 
responding with half the world; 
in short, being, or appearing to be, 
important in the church of Christ, 
that these things do not make up 
the life of the soul; but on the 
contrary, often become, with a 
terrible facility, pernicious snares 
to him who is engaged in them. 
He felt that it is not the work of 
man which can sustain the trem- 
bling heart when it has to meet 
** the king of terrors ;” that true 
peace is obtained only bya simple 
reliance on sovereign mercy, and 
that, on the bed of death, the most 
faithful Christian has no other 
ground of salvation but that grace 
which justifies the ungodly. 

The following letters will, I am 
persuaded, be read with interest 
and profit. They were written in 
those circumstances in which the 
mind rejects with disgust everything 
but that which is real and satisfy- 
ing. They were written in the 


light of the future world. They 


are full of simplicity, and breathe 
a spirit of exalted piety. They 
are valuable as a testimony to the 
truth and reality of religion, and 
come with additional weight and 
force from a man who had been so 
eminently useful and exemplary. 
I had many opportunities, last 
year, of witnessing the happy ef- 
fects of his labours, and of hearing 
his name pronounced "or filial 
P 
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veneration by those to whom he 
had been instrumental in bringing 
to a knowledge of the truth. 
Three of these were young men 
studying for the ministry, and I 
was pleased to observe that the 
theses of two of them, which it is 
usual to publish, on obtaining the 
degree of Bachelor in Theology, 
were inscribed ‘A la Memoire 

benie de M. Neff.” One of them 
’ js already labouring among those 
Mw mountains over which Neff 
had so often traversed, to carry 
the glad tidings of the Gospel ; 
and may we not hope that the 
seed which he was the means of 
sowing shall bring forth yet more 
abundant fruit to the praise and 
glory of God? 

I am your’s, very truly, 
Attercliffe, J.W.H. P. 

April 16th, 1832. 


LeTrer I. 
Plombidres, Oct. Gth, 1828. 

IN the state of complete isola- 
tion in which my long illness re- 
tains me,.one portion of my time 
is employed in walks in Dauphiné, 
My spirit wanders, as in a dream, 
across the higher Alps and 
Triéve; my heart accompanies it 
in these visits, and finds itself 
again, not without emotion, suc- 
cessively in all the places where 
it has experienced so many de- 
licious sensations, especially where 
it has sighed for the conversion of 
poor sinners, and where it was 
surrounded with precious souls 
anxious for the word of salva- 
tion. 

I tread over again the vallies, 
the passes, all the little by-paths 
which I have so often traversed, 
alone, or with friends ; I find my- 
self again in the huts, in the 
stables, in the vineyards, particu- 
larly where I have conversed on 
the things of Heaven with those 
who are dear to me in Jesus 
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Christ. I see them all separately, 
or assembled together; I hear 
them, and I speak to them. In 
these moments, I find myself quite 
naturally put again in possession 
of the sentiments which animated 
me heretofore; and, as formerly, 
I lift up my soul to the Father of 
every perfect gift, and I pray for 
his dear flock! I meet also in 
these recollections the image of 
those of my brethren who are no 
more, and I sigh; but presently 
I bless God for them, and I re- 
joice in seeing them in the fold, 
safely housed from every evil and 
every fall. Doubtless, I cannot 
thus recal these times and places, 
without finding afresh many hu- 
miliating recollections, very hu- 
miliating, and without thinking, 
that if, at this time, I am, as it 
were, laid aside in the service of 
Christ, [ have justly deserved it ; 
butas these recollections are not the 
less salutary, I should do wrong 
to dispel them. That which casts 
the greatest gloom over this pic- 
ture, is, alas ! the number of those 
who have died in the desart, and 
who after having set out from 
Egypt, have returned thither in 
their heart, not having had the 
courage to go up to take posses- 
sion of the good country! How 
often my memory meets, in run- 
ning over your country, some of 
those poor souls, wo have been 
struck by the preaching of the 
word, who have trembled at the 
foot of Sinai, who have cried out 
with anguish, ** What shall I do 
to be saved?” who for a time 
renounced the world, endured its 
hatred, and partook of the af- 
flictions of the people of God ; 
and who then became tired of 
the way, who have feared 
no more the wrath to come, 
who have forgotten both the 
threatenings and the promises, 
and who have fallen asleep 
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again, after having watched for a 
little time, alas! that they may be- 
come inexcusable, prepare them- 
selves for eternal regrets, and the 
most terrible condemnation. Oh! 
how my heart is afflicted in the 
recollection of these; and how 
sensibly do I feel the loss of these 
dear children, for whom my heart 
hath been long time in travail, and 
who have not been able to attain 
to the new birth, who have glit- 
tered as flowers, but as barren 
flowers, and who have yielded no 
fruit. But what shall I say of 
those who have brought forth fruit, 
and who have seen the light of a 
new life, who have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and rendered testi- 
mony to the truth, who have even 
brought many to its light; and 
who have returned as the sow to 
her wallowing in the mire, who 
have forgotten the purification 
of their past sins, who have 
quitted the right way as Ba- 
laam, and have done despite to 
the Spirit of grace by whom they 
had been sanctified? Their num- 
ber is small without doubt; but, 
O my God, why shonld there be 
any ? why should the spiritual 
body thus be mutilated, and 
wounds so deep and so lamentable 
be inflicted on thy church, and 
grieve the heart of all thy children? 
It must needs be, thou hast told 
us, Lord, that offences should 
come, but woe unto them by whom 
they come! Yes, woe! woe to 
such! and would to God that they 
had never been born! But woe 
to us also, if these terrible exam- 
ples do not humble us, do not 
cause us to redouble our watch- 
fulness, do not make us seize with 
both hands, the hem of the robe of 
our only protector, while we take 
refuge in his bosom, as a child 
who seeing a tiger appear, throws 
himself into the arms of his father! 


Ah! «let him that thinketh he 
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standeth take heed lest he fall.” Re- 
member Lot’s wife, let us watch 
and pray; altogether placing an 
unlimited confidence in Jesus, let 
us distrust ourselves, and abide 
close to him: there we shall be in 
safety ; yes, let us live nearto him, 
let us abide in him. Take heed, 
dear friends, to that expression of 
the Saviour, ** Abide, abide in me 
as the branch abides in the vine.” 
He not only says as elsewhere, 
Come to me, but abide in me. And 
how? As the branch which never 
quits the vine, out of which it hath 
no life. Certainly those whose 
fall afflicts the church, those who 
crucify afresh the Son of God, 
were for a long time, more or less 
separated from him ; fruit seldom 
falls before the season, unless it has 
been gnawed by some worm on 
the tree itself; long before it is 
detached from the branch the 
leaf of autumn is seared, and 
ceases to partake of the vivi- 
fying sap which makes it grow 
and bloom in spring. No; it is not 
given to any creature to be able 
to say as God ** J am that I am,” 
i. e. tohave life in himself, and to 
possess it apart from its principle, 
which is God. The Saviour de- 
clares the same to us when he says, 
‘* Except ye eat of the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you.” It 
is only in proportion as we are 
nourished by Christ, that he dwells 
in us, it is only as we have effec- 


‘tively the Son that we have life. 


As we cannot enjoy the rays of 
the most brilliant sun, but in so 
far as we are exposed to them, as 
we cannot make provision with 
them for foul weather, or for night, 
or carry them into a dark place, 
so it is with regard to the sun of 
righteousness. And do we not 
feel it ? have we not the experience 
of it every day? What strength, 
what peace does a simple profes- 
PP2 
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sion of the faith give us? If in 
saying I am a Christian, [ belong 
to Christ, our heart remains es- 
tranged from him, are we not al- 
together as weak, as light, as 
worldly, and at least as unhappy 
as those whohave not known him? 
But 1 have treated this subject in 
the ‘* Meditation of St. James,” 
which is in your hands ; read again 
with attention pages 16 and 17. 
Ah! if in the long intervals which 
separate our moments of true re- 
quilestedunes and prayer, we pre- 
serve a deep remembrance of that 
which we have experienced in 
those happier moments, they would 
certainly not be so rare. But 
these are the things which inter- 
vene between God and the spiri- 
tual man, and which the animal 
man, the old man, forgets imme- 
diately, in order to recal to mind 
only the difficulties of the way ; 
no, truly, when we are estranged 
from God, we do not know any 
longer the value of his sacred 
presence, we only form of it a 
false, imperfect idea, and we find 
it difficult to comprehend the 
words of thanksgiving and the 
songs of triumph that we have 
ourselves uttered or written in 
those happy frames. But on the 
other hand, when we are with the 
Lord, we can no longer under- 
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stand how it is possible to live 
without him, and how we could be 
so foolish as to separate ourselves 
from him so often; we can no 
longer understand how a Christian 
can complain; in whatever situa- 
tion he may be, how he can dis- 
courage himself, distract himself, 
and be attached to the world and 
the present life ; we then sing with 
joy and all our heart, our beauti- 
ful hymns, and even find them too 
feeble: 


Sweet the moments rich in blessing, 
Which beneath the cross I spend, &c. 


Heureux le temps qu’on passe 
A chanter sous la croix, 

Du Dieu d’amour la grace, 
Du coeur et de la voix, etc. 


Aimer le Sauveur, 
C'est le choix du coeur 
Le plus heureux, le plus sage, ete. 


Dégoité des vains amours 
Dont le monde nous emire, 
J’y renonce pour tourjours, etc. 


Cceurs qui savez aimer, etc. 
Aimer Jésus, le connaitre, etc. 


Jésus seul est ma richesse, etc. 


and many others which are folly to 
the world, and which seem even 
to ourselves exaggerated or in- 
significant when our heart is se- 
parated from Jesus. 

The Second Letter will appear in our next. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR RAISING A FUND TO AID SUPERANNUATED 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS. 


IT is notoriously true that the ave- 
rage income of Dissenting Minis- 
ters is barely sufficient to provide 
for the present wants of their fami- 
lies, and scarcely ever permits them 
to lay by a store against that sea- 
son when by disease or age they 
may be incapacitated for the fur- 
ther discharge of their public du- 
ties. Under such circumstances, 
many a worthy man is compelled 
to retain his pastoral office, because 


it ishis only means of support when 
the aspect of the congregation, the 
opinion of his brethren, and often 
his own convictions also, unite 
to testify that he should retire, that 
the cause may be upheld by the 
zealous labours of a younger and 
more vigorous man. It has been 
said of the pro Congrega- 
tional Union that it is deficient in 
objects. Now it would seem 
that nothing could be more appro- 
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priate than for such a general Union 
to attempt to raise a fund for the 
support of those beloved and ve- 
nerated men, who have survived 
their active usefulness, but who, by 
their patient submission to the will 
of heaven, silently instruct others 
in their duty still. 

With this view the writer of this 
article ventures to introduce the 
following suggestions to his brethren 
and the denomination of Christians 
of which he is happy to be called a 
member. It appears to him that 
they might be adopted with the 
least possible inconvenience, and 
yet might be the means of affording 
very efficient aid. 

The first proposition that he would 
suggest is, the appropriation to this 
object of one of the monthly sacra- 
mental collections annually—say in 
the month of June, by every church 
throughout the Union. The ad- 
vantage of this would be, that it 
would not require an additional 
collection to be introduced ; it may 
be said that such collections are in- 
tended for the poor; but are not 
necessitous, aged, and infirm mi- 
nisters a most interesting portion of 
the poor of the flock of Christ? 
But it may still be said, it is in- 
tended for the poor of that church 
in which the collection is made ; 
though this is, doubtless, desirable 
as a general principle, yet it does 
not appear that the scriptures ex- 
pressly confine it to them; and 
where is there a church that, out of 
twelve collections, would not wil- 
lingly give up one, whereby, atsome 
future day, their own minister 
might be benefited? But if an 
insuperable objection, on any occa- 
sion, was found to exist, might it 
not be stated to the members, that 
all collected on that occasion be- 
yond the usual amount would be 
given to this object? Would it be 
too much to expect that if this 
plan were adopted, the amount 
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from the whole would average £1. 
from each of the churches? If so, 
then, according to the list of Con- 
gregational churches, it would pro- 
duce an aunual income of £1400. 
The second proposition is, the 
publication of a hymn-book for the 
use of our churches, by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Union for 
that purpose, the profits of the sale 
of which should be carried to the 
same fund. Our Baptist brethren 
have set us an example in this re- 
spect worthy of imitation. Inde- 
pendently of the high and deserved 
esteem in which Dr. Watts’s hymns 
are held, it is desirable, on many 
accounts, that they should remain 
entire; one reason is, that in the 
absence of creeds or formularies, 
they are a standing memorial of 
the orthodox sentiments of the Con- 
gregations which use them. But 
while this is generally admitted, it 
is also allowed that a collection of 
hymns, as a supplement to Dr. 
Watts, is still a desideratum in our 
churches ; this appears, when it is 
considered in all the collections 
published, how few hymns there 
are adapted to the peculiarities of 
Congregational Dissenters—for in- 
stance, hymns suitable for the as- 
sociations of ministers, or the afflic- 
tion and death of ministers ; hymns 
to be used at our church meetings, 
expressing the members’ solicitude 
for the congregation ; their desires, 
when destitute of a pastor; on the 
admission of members; on the re- 


‘ception of the children of members ; 


on the exclusion of members; for 
a of special humiliation ; and, 
indeed, on many other occasions 
that might be named, which are, in 
a great measure, peculiar to our 
system, and which often awaken 
some of the most hallowed feelings 
in our churches; but at present we 
are without any devotional poetry 
to express them before God ! 

Now might not this object be 
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introduced into the plan of the 
Congregational Union, and be well 
supplied with means from these two 
sources? If these remarks should 
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be the means of eliciting any atten- 

tion to these points, the writer will 

feel himself abundantly rewarded. 
Islington. Z 





POETRY. 





HYMN ON THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


On! Thou my risen Lord, 
What have I note in Thee ? 
bi | rising is the sure record 
f countless gain to me. 
Peace, and eternal life, 
Gifts sacred and divine, 
Assurance in the deadly strife, 
That victory is mine. 


Not all the hymns of earth, 
Nor higher praise of heaven, 
Can fully celebrate thy birth, 
Nor all thy death hath given. 
Homerton. 


Faint is each earthly tongue, 
And each angelic song, 

Though all the heavenly arches ring 
Their symphonies along. 


Oh! Thou, my risen Lord, 
How cold the praise I bring ; 
Oh! that my soul could soar abroad, 
On full angelic wing ; 
Then with a heart of fire, 
And mind from evil free, 
More fully might my praise aspire, 
Ascended Lord, to Thee. 
James EpMEsTOoN. 





A SIMILE, 


Atuwant the arch of gloomy night, 
With brightness brought from far, 
Shoots forth the meteor, whose flight 
Leaves lagging every star ; 
Then on to distant spheres, and tho’ 
unseen, 
The same mysterious lovely thing. 


Thus man is seen to flit across 
Time’s narrow boundary : 
His brightness heaven’s intellect, 
His track infinity. 
The same high spirit seen, but scarcely 
known, 
An alien here—in heaven at home. 


AN ADMONITORY EPITAPH. 


In Messing Church, Essex, the following Lines are inscribed on a brass Tablet to the 
Memory of Joun Porter, Yeoman, 1600. 


Learn so to live by Faith as I did live before ; 

Learn so to give by Faith as I did at my door; 

Learn so to heep by Faith as God be still thy store ; 
Learn so to Ined by Faith as I did to the poor: 

Learn so to live, to give, to keep, to lend, to spend, 

That God in Chri8t at day of death may prove thy Friend. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





A concise View of the Succession of Sacred 
Literature, in a Chronological Arrange- 
ment of Authors and their Works, from 
the Invention of Alphabetical Characters 
to the Year of our Lord, 1300. Vol. II. 
By J. B. B. Clarke, M.A. of TrinityCol- 
lege Cambridge. London : T.S. Clarke, 
45, St. John’s Square. 

THE commencement of this inte- 

resting and laborious undertaking 

has been already favourably no- 
ticed by us;* and it is with plea- 
sure that we find the author’s task 
finished, and the ecclesiastical lite- 
rature of antiquity brought down 
in chronological succession to the 
close of the fourteenth century. 
The present work contains: the 
names of upwards of twelve hun- 
dred writers, a large proportion of 
whom, as the framers of silly le- 
gends, and the credulous narrators 
of every thing absurd and mar- 
vellous in tradition, possess little 
to recommend them to the atten- 
tion of the theological student. 
Indeed we should have liked the 
book better, had the worthless 
chroniclers of the middle ages 
been wholly omitted, or their 
names merely subjoined in an ap- 
pendix, and a more detailed ac- 
count. been given of the literary 
history of the church, and those 
writers whose productions are in- 
trinsically valuable. There are 
few, for instance, who would wish 
to know that Sabas the Monk, 
wrote the Life and Miracles of St. 

Joanicius, or that Odo composed 

an account of the Reliques of St. 

Maurus, or that a hundred others 

who might be named, illustrated 

the honours and explained the 
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mysterious sanctity of virginity— 
the sooner such things are forgot- 
ten the better. But this difference 
in our views is but of minor im- 

rtance, and we place this vo- 
ume by its predecessor, with 
many thanks to its author, fully 
disposed to be guided by the words 
of the Asiatic, whom he cites, 
of course conceiving ourselves 
among the individuals propitiated : 
‘« My request from the instructed 
of time and the matured of ages 
is this—every place where a fault 
or an omission occurs, let the gar- 
ment of generosity hide, and let 
the pen of correction pass gently 
over it.” 

The volume before us com- 
mences with the close of the fourth 
century—the time of Augustine, 
Rutinus, Chrysostom, the haughty 
Cyril, and Theedoret—and the 
notices of these writers are more 
extended than those of their con- 
temporaries and successors, N ot- 
withstanding the unquestioned 
piety and learning of some of the 
fathers of this age, it was, in many 
respects, a disastrous era in the 
Christian annals. The alliance 
which had been consummated be- 
tween the church and the imperial 


_ purple had almost destroyed every 


trace of the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ; religion had be- 
come a, matter of courtly intrigue 
and pompous ceremonial; and 
owing to the pride and ambition 
which the atmosphere of the By- 
zantine palace fostered, the patto- 
way to the patriarchal chairs was 
often one of blood and murder, 
An apostacy from the faith had 
been mournfully anticipated by the 
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Saviour and his apostles; and at 
this period the purity of the Chris- 
tian doctrine was awfully sullied 
by error, and the prophetic inti- 
mations of the church’s fall and 
disgrace were receiving an im- 
pressive accomplishment. The 
impostures of the papacy disfi- 
gure the pages of even the purest 
ecclesiastical writers; the truth 
which had triumphed over the 
proudest strongholds of Grecian 
and Roman paganism had lost al- 
most every distinctive feature of its 
original character; and the ser- 
vants of the ‘‘ man of sin” may 
alike be found ministering at the 
altars and occupying the thrones 
of the eastern and western sees. 

If we go on to the close of the 
fifth century, we shall find the 
church’s fortunes more and more 
overcast ; spiritual supineness and 
heretical pravity were on the in- 
crease; and only a few glimmer- 
ing stars preserved the hemisphere 
of the religious world from the 
totality of mental and moral dark- 
ness. One of the most prominent 
characteristics of the reign of su- 
perstitious observance, now almost 
universal, was the neglect of let- 
ters; and as Mr. Clarke’s labours 
bring the subject immediately be- 
fore us, we shall endeavour, in our 
review, to give a hasty illustration 
of ecclesiastical literature during 
the long subjection of Christen- 
dom to the dominion of Anti- 
christ, 

Among the causes which led to 
that mental gloom which covered 
the face of Europe, for so many 
ages, we must regard as the most 
fatal, the overthrow of the wes- 
tern empire by the intrusive hordes 
of Scandinavia, and the frequent 
irruption of the barbarians into the 
Thracian provinces to the very 
walls of the eastern capital. The 
civilized world was overwhelmed 
by apparently inexhaustible mi- 
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grations from the vast teeming re- 
gions of Sarmatia and Scythia; 
the refinements of science and 
philosophy, and the institutions of 
social life, were swept away by 
the tide of foreign invasion; the 
hunting spear of the northmen was 
waved in the palace of the lux- 
urious Roman; and the barbarism 
of the victors and the degeneracy 
of the vanquished rapidly brought 
on an era which has, with some 
exaggeration indeed, been de- 
scribed as a ‘ period of intellectual 
night,” ** the season of winter in 
the history of man.” There were, 
however, many exceptions among 
the conquerors of the Czsars to 
this charge; the rule of the Os- 
trogoth, in Italy was, upon the 
whole, favourable to the interests 
of learning, and the name of Theo- 
doric, the patron of Boethius and 
Cassiodorus, though distinguished 
by no mental superiority himself, 
deserves to be mentioned as one 
who supported the sinking cause 
of letters, when deserted by its 
former patrons. 

It was intimated, if we remem- 
ber rightly, in our notice of the 
former volume of this work, that 
the impression commonly made b 
the hackneyed epithet, ** the dark 
ages,” was by no means correct ; 
that at no period was literature 
extinct in the church; and the 
survey which we have been led to 
take of the times thus designated, 
has not induced us to alter our 
opinion. In looking over the long 
stretch of years, extending from 
the close of the Augustan to the 
dawn of the Medicean age—from 
Claudian, the last child of Roman 
song, to the era when its tones 
were heard around the throne of 
Leo—in examining Europe during 
this interval of ten or twelve cen- 
turies, from sunny Italy to the 
frozen north, we think we perceive 
a “remnant” amid ‘ cloisters 
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gray,” and in the ‘ dark monastic 
cell,” who cultivated polite litera- 
ture with ardour, and were anxious 
to transmit to posterity the ancient 
productions, inspired and unin- 
spired, which had been saved from 
the wreck of the Roman world. 
Amid the intellectual lethargy 
which characterised the neighbour- 
hood of the Vatican—the igno- 
rance which had fastened like the 
nightmare, but with a firmer gripe, 
upon the courts of princes and the 
college of cardinals—there were a 
few individuals, who, with the so- 
litary lamp at even, or the first 
streaks of daylight peeping through 
the narrow casements of the abbey, 
pursued the “noiseless tenor of 
their way,” copying some precious 
relic of the olden time, embellishing 
some page of sacred story, or in- 
diting some holy rhythm to cheer 
the palmer or the way-worn pil- 
grim on his road. It must be ac- 
knowledged that the proof is vastly 
greater with reference to the culti- 
vation of sacred and ecclesiastical 
than profane literature, yet in no 
part of the intervening ages, be- 
tween its fall in the sixth and its 
revival in the fifteenth century, 
do we lose sight of the master- 
spirits of Greece and Rome. The 
execution of a large number of 
manuscripts of their productions— 
the references to them in the works 
of writers of the period which are 
still extant—afford abundant evi- 
dence that intellect was not so 
completely stultified as familiar 
representations would lead us to 
suppose. The fact is, as a modern 
author, but no incompetent judge, 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, has remarked, 
that reason, though misdirected, 
was not sleeping; philosophy was 
rather bewildered than inert: and 
learning was immured, but not lost. 

In accounting for the preserva- 
tion of the time-honoured pages of 
the ancients amid the dangers of 
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what may be called the middle pas- 
sage, we are inclined to look favour- 
ably upon the various institutions of 
monachism. Though the offspring 
of a mistaken piety, and produc- 
tive as it eventually fwd of la- 
mentable evils, the assumption 
and prevalence of the monastic 
life, contributed to secure an asy- 
lum for manuscripts by the erec- 
tion of monasteries in which they 
were deposited, and to promote 
their preservation by transcrip- 
tions, in which task the monks as- 
siduously engaged. Those reli- 
gious edifices which still exist in 
ivy-clad ruins among us, hastening 
to total decay, are hence entitled, 
in some degree, to our respect, as 
having afforded to sacred and pro- 
fane learning, a safe retreat in 
rude and barbarous ages. Most 
of them were founded antecedent to 
the complete literary degradation 
of Europe; and, fortunately, the 
MSS. of the fathers, the classics, 
and inspired writers, were de- 
posited in the monastic libraries, 
when ignorance alike distinguished 
the prince, the bishop, the baron, 
and the peasant. Secluded from 
secular engagements within the 
walls of their abbeys, and op- 
pressed with the monotony of un- 
varying ceremonials, the religious 
dissipated the listlessaess of their 
inert mode of life, when unoccupied 
with the services of the altar, by 
revising, correcting, and copying ; 
and had it not been for some such 
provision as this, much of sacred 
and profane writ must inevitably 
have perished in the rude and 
turbulent times, which immedi- 
ately succeeded the establishment 
of monkery. 

lt was not, however, at its first 
institution that monachism was 
any friend to the cause of learning ; 
the practice of the Essenes and 
Therapeute, in despising science 
as part and parcel of an unholy 
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world, was adopted by some of 
the early Christian sodalities; and 
hence the recluses who do honour 
to the times of Bede and Bacon, 
disgrace the age of Hieronymus 
and Basil. It was amid the storms 
of Gothic invasion, when Europe 
submitted to barbarian mastership, 
that the monastery became a sanc- 
tuary for letters, and the conven- 
tual church attained any literary 
celebrity. It is not pretended 
that the majority of the monks 
had at any period any claims to 
learning ; this was the portion only 
ofa few; but the monastic rules 
enjoined upon all an employment 
in the highest degree friendly to 
the learning of which only the few 
eould boast. Those rules also 
required that in each establish- 
ment the original number of the 
congregation should be maintained ; 
and in the continual calls which 
were made upon the surrounding 
population to fill up the ranks of 
the church, some of these, existing 
in all communities, upon whom 
nature seems to have impressed 
from their birth ‘the pale cast of 
thought,” would be enlisted in the 
service of the altar. The child of 
the noble, as well as one of plebeian 
blood, who preferred the lettered 
page to the sword and the tour- 
nament was immediately devoted 
to the cloister; the slightest de- 
velopment of a fondness for books 
was everywhere regarded as a call 
from the church to her banners; 
so that the taste and custom of the 
times give us reason to suppose 
that every monastic society would 
have its individuals gifted with a 
thirst for knowledge, fond of a life 
of study, and assiduous in labour 
to perpetuate the productions of 
the classic ages. The situation of 
the abbeys was generally favour- 
able to their conservative charac- 
' ter, at a distance from the large 
towns and cities, so often given 
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over to sack and pillage in the 
times of feudalism. The religious 
houses were most frequently found- 
ed in some dell of shade and soli- 
tude, or mountain recess, or island- 
studded lake—a far removal from 
the scenes of busy life was re- 
garded as essential to that abstrac- 
tion from terrestrial affairs and 
meditation upon the spiritual world 
which the early recluses sought ; 
and even when disturbed in their 
retreat by the warrior or the ban- 
dit, the monastery was oftener 
spoiled of its sacramental plate 
and golden crucifixes, than of its 
tolls of parchment, vellum, or pa- 
pyrus. 

We know not if our readers have 
ever chanced to have been at Tin- 
tern, or ‘Fountains, or Lochlevin, 
some fineevening in June, when the 
sun has been smiling benevolence 
upon the world as he left it behind 
the gray distant mountains, bles- 
sing the 

“* Bridal of earth and sky ;” 


but it is among our reminiscences 
to have been wandering among the 


old moss-grown ruinsat the“ witch-_ 


ing hour,” 





*¢ when twilight steals 
In shadowy softness o’er each lake and 
tree 
And when from heaven the unfettered 
spirit feels 
A calm that looks into faturity.” 


And in such circumstances, in- 
stead of ‘‘ looking into futurity” 
with the poet, we could not help 
thinking of the past, especially 
when imagination, as if playing 
the magician’s part, or acting the 
resurrectionist, conjured up to the 
mind’s eye a vision of the days of 
yore. The prostrate walls, among 
which we had been clambering, 
were reared by invisible hands; 
their ancient livery of damp and 
mould had vanished; the broken 
arches of the cloister had be- 
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come rectangular, and a long line 
of grave personages peopled that 
venerable passage; some seated 
on stone benches, with writing- 
youths beside them; others walk- 
ing in studious mood, overlooked 
the toil of the librarii; while others 
were intently conning an illumi- 
nated missal, or repairing a tattered 
scroll. Such was the outline of 
the scene, when a mouldering frag- 
ment, which we had loosened, 
roused by its fall the clamour of a 
colony of orthodox rooks, and 
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scrolls, books, and monks, and 
writers were gone, and we were 
alone amid the prostrate ruins, with 
the evening twilight deepened 
around us. Yet such we thought 
were monasteries in their best days ! 
Such was Vivarium to Cassiodorus, 
St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
Tyne to Bede, Iona to Columb, 
and Croyland to Ingulph, the 
careful nurses and sedulous guar- 
dians of learning, not, as in later 
times, the picture-hung temple of 
the Apocalyptic Harlot! 


*¢ Meanwhile along the cloister’s painted side, 
The monks—each bending low upon his book 
With head on hand reclined—their studies plied ; 
Forbid to parley, or in front to look, 
Lengthways their regulated seats they took, 
The strutting prior gazed with pompous mien, 
And wakeful tongue, prepared with prompt rebuke, 
If monk asleep in sheltering hood was seen ; 
He wary often peeped beneath that russet screen. 


“ Hard by against the window’s adverse light, 
Where desks were wont in length of row to stand, 
The gowned artificers inclined to write ; 

The pen of silver glistened in the hand.” 


FosBROOKE. 


Du Cange has given us, in two lines, the equipment of the monkish 


writers : 


Cingula simplicia, tabulas, et pecten acumque 
Fila, stilum, cartas, encaustum, pennaculumque. 


A modern aspirant after literary 
honours appearing in such a trim 
before the bibliopoles of Pater- 
noster, would certainly create, in 
professional phrase, a sensation in 
the market—“ simple girdle, ta- 
blets, comb, needle, thread, a style, 
paper or parchment (chartas), ink, 
and a pencase.” Our monks had, 
however, all the departments of 
book-making, stationery, and bind- 
ing to perform for themselves, 
though what use they had for a 
** comb” in the business, especially 
where a ‘‘ shaven head” was con- 
cerned, we cannot divine. 

We have frequently been amus- 


_ed by the attempts of the eccle- 


siastics at poetry ; and the number 
of poetical compositions of the 
monks of the middle ages, whose 


titles are given by Mr. Clarke, 


-has particularly struck us. Our 


readers will believe us, who have 
conned these effusions, that the 

are very different from the senti- 
mental sonnets of modern times, 
and would ill grace the pages of a 
fashionable annual, or the boudoir 
of a drawing room in the west. 
The muses of the monastery are not 
the graceful sylphs of Parnassus, 
but venerable grey-beards, swath- 
ed in sackcloth ; immured beneath 
gothic arches, instead of haunting 
the silvery fountains ; and far more 
familiar with the cowl and the 
missal than with the harp and lute, 
And yet we doubt not but that the 
visitations of the “ mood divine” 
might as well have been expe- 
rienced in the sombre cell as in the 

Q9Q2 
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neighbourhood of the Heliconian 
spring ; and we are by no means 
disposed to quarrel with those who 
sought the aid of the sacred Nine 
to relieve the tedium of monastic 
life. 


** Would’st thou but view fair Melrose 
aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight,” 


is the direction of the northern 
minstrel, and if the stirrings of the 
mens divinior are now to be felt 
among its ruins, we shall not in- 
sult the shades of the grave per- 
sonages in question, by sceptically 
disputing its influence in those gol- 
den times when the abbot was 
sleek and fair, the monks lazy 
and jovial, and the refectory 
emptied of its stores at morning- 
matins, mid-day, and curfew. 
The taste for poetry of which we 
are now speaking, cultivated by no 
less a writer than Gregory Nazian- 
zen, originated with the study of 
the Augustan bards, whose produc- 
tions, in spite of the woeful expe- 
rience of Jerome, who, if we may 
credit his own statement, was whip- 
ped by angels for courting an ac- 
quaintance with the heathen clas- 
sics, were extensively read and imi- 


At parte ex alia, qui vitulus modo 

Lascivas saliens texuerat vias 

Ut matrem subiit mot ibi morbido 
Pestem traxit ab ubere. 


Mater tristifico vulnere sancia, 
Ut vidit vituli condita lumina, 
Mugitus iterans ac misere gemens 

Lapsa est et voluit mori : 


-Tanc tanquam metuens ne sitis aridas 
Fauces opprimeret, sic quoque dum jacet 
Admovit moriens ubera mortao : 

Post mortem pietas viget. 


The mass of ecclesiastical poetry 
is, however, dull and prosing— 
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tated by the ecclesiastics of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. This is 
evident from the observance of the 
rules of Roman prosody in the Latin 
poetry of the monks. Victorinus, 
Juvencus, and Prudentius in the 
fourth century, were the authors of 
devotional poems in Latin verse—in 
the fifth century appear Sedulius, 
Dracontius, Sidonius, and Sul- 
picius Severus—and the next age 
presents us with the names of 
Arator, Columbanus, Alcimus, 
and Venantius Fortunatus. Many 
ecclesiastical poets appear in the 
seventh and subsequent centuries, 
most of whom, though they selected 
religious topics, attempted to 
mould their verses after the classi- 
cal models, in which, it must be 
confessed, they very imperfectly 
succeeded. We subjoin a speci- 
men of the poetry of Sulpicius, 
A.D. 401: 

A Pastoral on the Death of his 
Cattle. A Poem describing a 
mortality among his herds; the 
remedy of the disease is stated to- 
ward the conclusion, to be signing 
the foreheads of the cattle with the 
sign of the cross.—It is a very 
beautiful poem, as the following 
lines will in part testify : 


* There too the calf which late 
Wove in many a mazy round, 

Its wanton gambols o’er the ground, 
Quaffs from the spotted dug its fate ! 


Her tender youngling’s closed eyes 
Death-struck the sadden’d dam descries ; 
And bellowing, groaning, sinking, fain 
Would die to join her love again! 


Fearful, whether as there it lay 
Unstirr’d by living breath, 
Lest thirst on its parch’d throat should 


prey— 
To its dead lip her udder she 
Moves in her dying agony! 
Her mother’s love survives triumphant 
over death.”—p. 108. 
F. WRANGHAM, 


there are not merely a few Homeric 
nods, but a deep, palpable, and 
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continued slumber, and even where 
the thoughts are good and the 
imagery appropriate, the effect is 
as effectually spoilt by a cramped 
diction and fanciful rhythm xs to 
a modern taste the courtly beau- 
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ties of old, are disfigured by their 
stiff and starched costume. One 
of the eastern fathers, George, 
Archbishop of Nicomedia, com- 
mences one of his poems with the 
following ominous invocation : 


avoitoy uty tov Aoy.opov rac TvAac, 
& rng Ovov mory cravotkac ro oroma. 


Throw wide to me the gates of reasoning speech, 
O thou who ’erst could’st cause an ass to talk. 


There is a curious poem extant, 
the Psychomachia of Prudentius, 
written in the monastery to which 
he retired, after the arduous ser- 
vices of a military life. It pro- 
fesses to describe the combat car- 
ried on in the soul of a Christian 
between virtue and vice—and par- 
takes of the allegorical character 
of Spenser’s Faery Queen. Diffe- 
rent passions enter the lists like 
so many of king Arthur's knights, 
helmed and booted for the fight— 
the contest rages violently, until at 
length vice is routed and bleeds, 
and dies upon the field—while 
conquering virtue celebrates the 
praises of Christ who has given 
the victory. 

1. ‘* Faith unarmed, but with 
courageous purpose, overcomes 
Idolatry, who reluctantly breathes 
her last. 2. Chastity contends 
with Lust, beats back her torch, 
wounds her to the death, addresses 
her in a long speech, partly meta- 

hysical, and concludes by wash- 
ing the sword stained with her 
bleod in the river Jordan, 3. Pa- 
tience sustains the various attacks 
of Wrath, whose weapons are all 
broken against her adamantine 
arms, at which, raging with fury, 
self-destruction becomes the only 
resource, and Patience unmovedly 
triumphs. 4. Mountedon apne: 
ing steed, and herself richly ha- 
bited, Pride opposes Humility,and 
after a boastful speech, driving 
headlong to meet the foe, she 
falls into a pit, and is destroyed. 


5. Luxury, recent from the feast, 
surrounded with allurements, and 
armed with delights, is met by 
Sobriety, under the standard of the 
cross, which overthrows Luxury 
and all her troop of blandishments. 
6. Avarice, with appropriate dress, 
feelings, and words, is opposed to 
Liberality; both are well described, 
especially the former. 7. Discord 
is taken captive in a furtive at- 
tempt at wounding Peace,is brought 
before Faith, the queen of the soul, 
and destroyed ; every thing being 
thus subdued to Peace, she re- 
ceives due praise; and thanks- 
giving to Christ concludes this 
poem.” p. 120. 

The poem displays considerable 
invention and vigour of description, 
and might easily have been adapt- 
ed for the stage, when the exhibi- 
tion of the Christian mysteries in 
this way was sanctioned by the 
priesthood of Rome. 

It was, however, especially by 
the Saxon monks that poetry was 
cultivated; though the northern 
ecclesiastics in general sought to 
relieve their graver labours by 
music andsong. Previous to their 
migration from the Germanian 
continent and the introduction of 
the arts of civilized life, the Saxons 
were familiar with the histriones 
or gleemen, who attended their 
convivial meetings, and seem to 
have sustained the character of 
musicians and bards. This profes- 
sion, however respectable at first, 
in course of time lost its credit, 
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and the gleeman degenerated into 
the juggler and buffoon. Heuce, 
after the conversion of the nation 
to Christianity, a decree was issued 
by a general council, forbidding 
ecclesiastics to have ‘‘ harpers or 
any music, jokes, and plays per- 
formed in their presence.” The 
council of Cloveshoe also forbad 
the monks converting their monas- 
teries into receptacles of ‘ the spor- 
tive arts, that is, of poets, harpers, 
musicians, and buffoons.” So de- 
generate had this originally bardic 
order become, that their Anglo- 
Saxon name at last became eala- 
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scop, or ale-poet. These heroes of 
the evening revel, who, desecrated, 
as appears from the condemnatory 
canons, the neighbourhood of the 
religious houses, we shall summa- 
rily dismiss ; and conduct our rea- 
ders into the interior, to witness 
the grave fathers of sixty or seventy 
summers, amid antiquated folios 
and musty vellum, arranging their 
numbers and wooing Apollo. 

A fragment of a ballad, com. 
posed by Canute, the Dane, as he 
was sailing by the Abbey of Ely, 
shows us the monks practising 
psalmody. 


Memie pungen Se munechey binnen Ely, 
Tha Lnuz ching peuSen by ; 

Roped, Linzer, nocp Se land, 

Anv hene pe Sey munechey yang. 


Merry sang the monks in Ely, 

When Canute the king was sailing by ; 
“ Row, ye Knights, near the land, 
And let us hear these monks’ song.” 


We pass by the names of Cxd- 
mon, Bede, Boniface, Czna, 
Ethiwald, Leobgitha, Alcuin, and 
Alfred, all of whom attempted 
** to build the lofty rhyme,” and 
select for quotation a notice of the 
effusions of Aldhelm. 

“ The Praise of Virgins. —There is 
a singular preface addressed 
to the Abbess Maxima, in hexameter 
verse; the initial and terminal letters 
of the lines of the preface are each an 
acrostic of the first line, and the last line 
is the first repeated backwards. so that 
the four sides of the poem, as they are 
read backward or forward, or up or 


down, still present the commencing line 
of the preface which is, 

Metrica tirones nunc promant carmina 
castos. 

The two following lines are in- 
stances of the same words being 
presented, whether read backward 
or forward :— 

Roma tibi subito, motibus ibit amor 

Sole medere pede, ede, perede melos. 

And the following three-fold 
Acrostic, on the word Jesus, is 
an instance of a similar facility of 
conceit :— 


T-nter cuncta micans I-gniti sidera ceel-I, 
E-xpellit tenebras E-toto Phebus ut orb-E ; 
S-ic ceecas removit J-e-Sus caliginis umbra-S, 
V-ivicansque simul V-ero precordia mot-U 


S-olem justitiz se-S-e p 


t esse beati-S. 


* J-oy-beaming Pheebus, mid the orbs on high, 
E-xpels the shades of night, and gilds the sky ; 
8-o Jesus bids our mental gloom retire, 

U-nites and clothes us with his heavenly fire, 
8-hining the Sun of Truth to all the blessed choir.” 





H. S. Boyp. 
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The Poem in praise of Virginsis 
the same as the prose work; it 
partakes of the same defects, with 
the addition of metrical errors, 

On the Eight principal Vices.— 
Of the evils that they are authors 
of, he gives instances, and in four 
hexameters represents the calami- 
ties they produce. These two 
works are given by Canisius, Lect. 
Antiq. vol. I. p. 713. 

Problems,—In verse, amounting 
to about 1000 lines. p. 415. 

Aldhelm was educated under the 
celebrated Adrian, an Italian ab- 
bot, who in connexion with Theo- 
dore, a monk of Tarsus, but after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
introduced Greek learning into 
England, and brought the first 
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Homer to our shores. His poetry 
displays a wild and exuberant 
imagination, an occasional ele- 
gance of expression, but his style 
is characteristic of an uncultivated 
taste, and injured by his fondness 
for those puerile conceits of diction 
which are noticed above. Ald- 
helm was, however, for a long 
time in high repute, and Malms- 
bury panegyrizes his style by as- 
serting that, from its acumen, you 
would think it to be Greek, from 
its splendour, Roman, and from 
its pomp, English, He thus 
adorns his subject in his Laude 
Virginum. 

Virginitas fulget lucens, ut gemma corone, 
Que caput eterni precingit stemmate 

regis, &c. 


*¢ For chastity is radiant as the gems 

Which deck the crown of the Eternal King ; 
It tramples on the joys of vicious life, 

And from the heart uproots the wish impure. 
The yellow metal which adorns the world 
Springs from the miry chambers of the earth: 
So the pure soul, its image, takes its birth 


From carnal 


ions of terrestial love, 


And as the rose excells the Tyrian dyes, 
And all the gaudy colours work’d by art ; 

As the pale earth the lucid gem creates 

In rustic soils beneath the dusty glebe; 

As yellow flowers shoot gaily from the corn, 
When spring revives the germinating earth ; 
So sacred chastity, the dear delight 

Of all the colonies of heaven, is born 

From the foul appetites of worldy life.” 


There is a singular poem extant 
in the collection of Boniface’s let- 
ters, the Anglo-Saxon missionary 


TURNER. 


Aldhelm. It consists of 204 
lines, remarkable for their peculiar 
rhythmical construction. It com- 


to the Germans, which is called mences, 

Carmen Aldhelmi, the poem of 

Lector caste catholice Florulentis cespitibus Ecce nocturno tempore 
Atque obses athletice Ft fecundis graminibus. | Orto brumali turbine 

Tuis pulsatus precibus Elementa inormia Quatiens terram tempestas 
Obnixe flagitantibus Atque facta informia Turbabat atque vastitas 


Hymunista carmen cecini 
Atque responsa reddidi 
Sicut pridem pepigeram 


Quassantur sub ztherea 
Convexa celi camera 
Dum tremit mundi machina Et rupto retinaculo 


Cum fracti venti foedere 
Baccharentur in ethere 


Quando profectus fueram Sub ventorum monarchia. Desevirent in seculo, 


Usque diram Domnoniam 
Per carentem Cornubiam. 
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« Chaste catholic reader, and strenuous 
friend ; urged by your prayers, earnestly 
intreating me, | have composed a poem, 
and returned an answer, as I formerly 
agreed to do, when I went to dismal 
Devonshire, through Cornwall, void of 
flowering turfs and fruitful grass. The 
vast elements are shaken under the ethe- 
real convex chamber of the sky, while 
the machine of the world trembles under 
the monarchy of the winds. Lo! inthe 
night when the wintry whirlwind was 
risen, the tempest shakes the earth, and 
desolation terrifies; when the bursting 
winds rage in the air, and having broken 
through their confinement, madden on the 
earth.” 

Aldhelm lived in his monastery, 
at Malmsbury, honoured and re- 
spected by his contemporaries, and 
was finally made Bishop of Salis- 
bury, where he died in the year 
809. One of his pupils, and inti- 
mate friends, Ethilwald, cultivat- 
ed poetry under his guidance, and 
probably addressed his beloved 
master in the following lines: 

Vale, vale, fidissime, 

Phile Christi charissime, 

Quem in cordis cubiculo 

Cingo amoris vinculo— 

Salutatis supplicibus 

/Ethelwaldi cum vocibus. 

* Farewell, farewell, most faithful 
friend, most dear to Christ ; whom in the 
chamber of my heart I surround with the 
bond of love—the humble voice of Ethel- 
wald having saluted thee.” 

We must now hasten to a close; 
and, though upon the verge of the 
most gloomy era in the annals of 
western Europe, we are pernened, 
that if the enquiry could be prose- 
cuted, we should find ample traces 
of the cultivation of ancient litera- 
ture. The baron in his castellated 
stronghold was indeed rude and 
brutal; the serf dragging on a 
miserable existence as the born 
thrall of his feudal chief, was hardly 
semi-civilised ; and the higher 


orders of the clergy were not more 
vicious and indolent than illiterate ; 
yet, at the time of the greatest and 
most general obscuration, the light 
that had once shone so brightly, 
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and was soon to break forth 
with renewed splendour, displayed 
some signs of its existence. Seated 
poe the topmost summit of some 
alpine eminence, and going back 
to the times of the Normans and 
Capets, and surveying, if mortal 
ken were strong enough, the sur- 
rounding continent, we might in- 
deed be ready to conclude that the 
mental destitution was complete, 
and that there were none but who 
had bowed the knee to the Baal of 
barbaric ignorance ; but a patient 
pilgrimage, from country to coun- 
try, and from convent to convent, 
would discover to us many a studi- 
ous recluse, though wandering in 
the mazes of scholastic subtlety, 
and even from the elevation to 
which imagination has led us, at 
the period when midland Europe 
was most gloomy and besotted, 
we might behold the whole of its 
eastern horizon, tinged with the 
illumination which was so brilliant 
in the cities of the Caliphate. It is 
not then the darkness of a winter 
night which we contemplate in the 
middle ages of modern story, but 
the dim twilight of the interval 
between the setting and the rising 
summer’s sun, relieved by those 
auspicious gleams, which recall 
the lustre of the day that is de- 
arted, and anticipate the bril- 
iance of the morn that is approach- 
ing. 

ie is difficult to quote from such 
a work as this, but the extracts 
that have been adduced a suf- 
fice to give an idea of the value of 
the Author’s labours. He has had 
an arduous task when we consider 
his own statement, that ‘‘ in noin- 
stance” has trust in the authority 
of others superseded the perusal 
of the several writers enumerated. 
We could have wished that the 
ast theology of the church had 
Sons subjected to a more careful 
analysis; that a more vigorous 
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course of dissection had been 
adopted ; in order that truth might 
have been separated from fable, 
obscure worth from presumptuous 
ignorance, and the light ‘* divided 
from the darkness.” As it is, we 
have a vast chaotic mass before us, 
but a mighty spirit is wanting to 
reduce the confusion to order; to 
dismiss what is worse than useless, 
and yet retain all that is valuable; 
and to remove from the pure gem 
the foul and unsightly incrustations 
with which it is defaced. 

“ The lines are fallen unto usin 
pleasant places,” is a reflection 
with which we close this volume. 
The age of monkish legends and 
leonine verses, of crudities and 
quiddities, of hair-splitting casuists 
and frivolous refinements is no 
more, and we are grateful for the 
change. Querulous individuals 
we know there are, who are ever 
croaking about the evils of the pre- 
sent, and the blessings of the good 
old times, but without being for- 
getful of our past mercies, or in- 
different to present deficiencies, 
we confess that with such feelings 
and sentinents we have no sympa- 
thy. To us the iron age is behind, 
and the golden one before; and from 
the page of history and the disclo- 
sures of revelation, itis our faith and 
confidence, that the church has 
bid farewell to the ‘* house of bon- 
dage”. and is advancing, it may 
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be through a wilderness, and in a 
tortuous course, beset with snares 
and pit-falls, yet advancing stea- 
dily, even to an earthly Canaan 
of repose and rest. nd what 
voice is there in the past for us? 
What lesson do the ages that are 
gone read to the myriads who now 
name the name of Christ? but to 
guard against that tendency in hu- 
man nature to become exalted 
above measure and thus, as its 
general consequence, to become 
wise above what is written—to 
garble the plain truths of Scrip- 
ture with its own puerile conceits 
—to bend the testimony of God's 
word to its own pre-conceived 
dogmas, until the course of here- 
tical departure ends in 


“ that Serbonian bog 
Where armies whole have sunk.” 


Of the opinions afloat in the pre- 
sent day, it may be said ;—* it 
hath been already of old time ;” 
and the testimony of antiquity re- 
specting their rise, progress, and 
effects, the churches of Christen- 
dom would do well to consult. To 
‘* consider the years of many ge- 
nerations,” to ‘‘ ask thy fathers 
and they will tell thee, thy elders 
and they will show thee,” is ad- 
vice which is now peculiarly ap- 
propriate ; and regarding the les- 
sons of experience, we may then say 
as /Enea to the Cumzan sybil : 


—_——_—_—— “ Virgin! no scenes of ill 
To me or new, or unexpected rise ; 
T’ve seen them all; have seen, and long before 
Within myself, revolved them in my mind.” 





Ecclesiastical Lectures, or a Series of Dis- 
courses on Subjects connected with Non- 
conformity John Sibree. Second 

Edition. We and Davis. 

‘A Crisis is athand.’ This we 

hear echoed from men and books 

of all orders, wherever we go, in 

town or coustry, in the drawing- 

room or the counting-house ; whe- 
N.S. NO. 89. 


ther we converse with the sage 
or the peasant, the shop-keeper 
or the squire, or even with the 
clergy themselves. The discus- 
sion of Ecclesiastical matters can 
neither be suppressed nor confined 
to a corner. The Church occupies 
a place in every newspaper, it 
furnishes a subject of a 
R 
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to every social party, it is talked 
of in every stage coach, debated 
in every club, discussed in every 
periodical, from the six shilling 
quarterlys down to the halfpenay 
** Cab.” Some are sanguine, and 
others are fearful: some think any 
change must be for the better, 
others deprecate all change as 
likely to endanger Christianity 
itself: yet all alike agree that 
changes will and must take place. 
All but interested parties think 
that these ought to be extensive. 
In fatt, the whole population, 
reading or unreading, have made 
up their minds that ‘* The Church” 
is the most burdensome, and all 
but the most useless piece of na- 
tional machinery which we main- 
tain. Who does not admit that it 
needs reform? None, surely, but 
those whom the reform would 
touch. Worldly men discuss the 
subject in its cash account, and re- 
ligious men debate it in its Ecclesi- 
cal bearing. But one way or other, 
all think of it, talk of it, and agree 
that it is rapidly advancing to some 
great change; but when, where, 
or how the change is to begin, 
none seem to know. It appears, 
however, as if the change would 
begin at a distance, and in its first 
advances prove slow and inefficient 
ehough, Perhaps it may be a 
reform begun in Ireland and im- 

rted into England—but how 
ong it will be before either the 
Established Church of Ireland or 
England shall stand upon its own 
merits, or cease to he supported 
by compulsory taxation—or take 
its fair station in the arena of com- 
petitorship with the various bodies 
of dissenters, it is no easy matter 
to determine. Certain it is, the 
dissenters are doing the work, and 
the church takes the pay. The 
public know this, and are already 
convinced that religion is better 
promoted, and of a better kind, 
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without tithes than with them; and 
that the national property is in the 
main thrown away, or worse. In 
the mean time, the discussion of 
the great ~~ advances; and ° 
authors of all classes, all tastes, 

and various abilities, treat it in 
every possible way. Truth is ad- 
vancing and will advance, Error 
must be exposed. The stirring of 
the question is one of the most 
helpful and hopeful signs of the 
times. For while we shrink with 
disgust and horror from the infi- 
delity which is decrying the church, 
with the hope thereby of sapping 
Christianity, yet we account it one 
of the most efficient counteractives 
to that infidelity itself, to show 
that Christianity, is by no means 
identical with the established 
church, and that the most auspi- 
cious event which could at this 
moment happen to the cause of 
Christianity would be to separate 
it entirely from worldly power, 
and to let it show its innate virtue 
and vigour, by leaving it wholly 
to the evidence ‘of its divine au- 
thority, and the blessing of its 
great Author. The friends of Dio- 
cesan Episcopacy might themselves 
desiderate such a change—if, in- 
deed, they sought rather the per- 
manency of their system than its 
secular eminency, its usefulness 
to mankind, rather than its wealth 
and power. We believe indeed 
many of the best and shrewdest of 
the clergy begin already to suspect 
that their state alliance will be the 
mill-stone of their fate. Of course 
they know, that between parties so 
nearly allied, there must be a 
minute and universal sympathy, 
and that convulsions, disease, and 
reform must go on simultaneously 
in both. The one cannot long re- 
main corrupt when the other be- 
comes healthful; and the one can- 
not long enjoy its peace while the 
other is agitated—at least so long 
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as the vital principle of the one is 
sustained exclusively by the other. 
Some indeed of the evangelical 
clergy are anxious for a dissolu- 
tion of the alliance—they feel the 
disgrace brought by it upon Chris- 
tianity, to be ill compensated by 
wealth, power, and lordship. But 
what hand will venture. to. give 
the fatal stroke, and where shall 
the knife be found bold enough, 
keen enough, skilful endugh, 
for this painful operation 2? ., 

Sir Astley Cooper shrank ‘from 
the delicate operation of cuttin 
the ligament that bound’'the 
Siamese twins, though all agreed 
that an independent existence 
would be a blessing to both, and 
‘all felt that the union was mon- 
strous and unnatural, 

In the present times, when, as 
we have before hinted, infidelity 
has risen to a tenfold pitch of ma- 
lignity and yiolence, and in a 
great measure under cover of 
attacking ‘* the church,” and has 
perhaps betrayed some well mean- 
ing and pious Dissenters them- 
selves into a spirit ill befitting their 
cause, and in a measure subservient 
to the very purposes of the infidel 
it is a great service to the cause of 
truth and righteousness to debate 
the question with Churchmen fairly, 
dispassionately, and scripturally. 
If alterations are to be effected, it 
is of the utmost importance that 
they should be made subservient 
to the spread of the gospel. There 
will be little cause of congratula- 
tion if the Church Establishment 
should be dissolved, only to make 
way for a jubilee of irreligion and 
infidelity. We heartily wish to 
see the old vineyard cleared of 
the on go stumps, and dead 
roots, and strange vines, but not 
that it may afford scope for the 
growth of the weeds and thistles 
of nature, or the apples of Sodom, 
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but that it may be planted with 
trees of righteousness. 

It becomes Dissenters therefore 
to disclain openly, all approach 
to latitudinarianism, all sympath 
with the infidels of the.age ; and 
display a pure and apostolic zeal for 
that gospel which only asks of civil 
rulers a free course, that it may rua 
and be glorified. Their spirit 
should be one of frankness, fidelity, 
and kindness. Their principles 
require no concealment, and for- 
bid all compromise. They may 
Honourably avail themselves of the 
‘present state of the public feeling 
to disseminate the simple unin- 
cumbered system which the Seri 
tures patronize, They may justly 
decry the evils which attend reli- 
gious establishments—but let their 
zeal discriminate, and let their spi- 
rit be always under the restraints 
of that gospel which they advocate. 
If they join hands with men whose 
reforms go to the sybversion of all 
religion, they may undo what they 
cannot replace, and destroy what 
they seek to build up, and those 
who have gone with them to a 
given point, may betray them into 
excesses and extremes more to be 
dreaded than any present evils. 
Let them, therefore, beware of 
their companions and of their aims, 
and consider well the tendencies of 
their efforts. Perhaps the best ge- 
neral principle is to direct the fer- 
vour of their zeal to the support 
and propagation of positive trith, 


‘and less against existing errors. 


All that is evil ses within: it- 
self the fatal taint of ptm It 
will die by its own corruptibility— 


or expire before the light by the 
touch of truth. Speaking the truth 
in love, will do more towards the 
annihilation of error, ‘than ten 
thousand storms of pealing thun- 
der and flashing lightning. 

We feel highly gratified in being 

RR 2 
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able to say that the little volume 
at the head of this article is worthy 
both of the cause of truth and of 
nonconformity. It is written in a 
plain and familiar style—appeals 
to scripture and common sense— 
and is free from objection as to 
the temper and language of the 
discussion, The following extract 
will serve as a specimen of the 
author’s manner : 


An apology is sometimes offered for 
the unscriptural practice of promiscuous 
communion, from a mistaken view of our 
Lord’s le of the tares and the wheat. 
* Let both grow together till the harvest,’ 
says Christ. This, say the advocates of 
impure communion, is our authority—this 
is the principle on which we act. But, 
where, we ask, are the wheat and the 
tares to grow tegether? ‘In the Church 
surely,’ it is replied. This we deny.— 
Christ is speaking, not of the Church, but 
of the general dispensation of the gospel. 
Himself explains his language ;—‘ the field 
is the world.’ The world, then, and not 
the Church, is the place in which the 
wheat and tares are mixed. But who 
sowed the tares? who mixes them with 
the wheat? who puts impenitent and be- 
lieving together even in the world? who 
expecially confounds them together in the 
Church? Let Christ answer ;—‘ an 
hath done this.’ If this parable, therefore, 
be the authority for practising impure or 
promiscuous communion, this is the lan- 
guage of its authority: —‘ You are an 
—— you plant the wheat and tares 
Leng aed in pn chang. what will you 

, if you t ther in the 
Church? a 


* None but believers, then, we repeat, 
or those who, on a scrutinous examina- 
tion were thought to be so, were mem- 
bers of the primitive Churches. Those 
alone ‘who gladly received the word,’ 
were admitted. As entire commonities 
the Church at Rome are called ‘ saints,’ 
* beloved of God ;'— the Church at Corinth, 
‘ them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus ;’ 
the Church Res. sper * the faithful in 
Christ Jesus ;’ all other Churches are 
either addressed in similar language, or 
are assumed to have had the same cha- 
racter. They were no mixed aasemblies 
of and profane, believing and im- 
penitent, as must be the case where open 
and indiscriminate communion prevails. 

“ The Church of Christ thus maintained 
its purity, till it was allied to the State ; 
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and it is impossible that any Charch, how- 
ever sound in doctrine, or scriptural in 
its internal constitution, can preserve its 
purity, while it is incorporated with civil 
governments. With regard to the prac- 
tice of the primitive Churches, Lord King 
observes, ‘ As for the persons communi- 
cating, they were not indifferently all that 
professed the Christian faith; as Origen 
writes, ‘it doth not belong to every one 
to eat of this bread, and to drink of this 
cup, but only such as are of the number 
of the faithful,’ viz. those who believed 

articles of the Christian faith, and led 
‘a hdly ‘and pious life. Such as these, and 
hohe else, were permitted to commani- 


«:*$dimpure communion, the practice of 
admitting persons to the Lord’s table 
without evidence of a change of heart, 
‘was little known till the days of Constan- 
tine: In the apostolic age, and for two 
centuries after, it was viewed as a thing 
80 preposterous, and grossly unscriptural, 
that no minister or Christian durst recog- 
nise it. Indeed so cautious and careful 
were the primitive churches, that we find 
that the Church at Jerusalem refusing 
at first to recognise Saul of Tarsus, even 
though he had been converted by a 
miracle, and had been three years a 
preacher of the faith. Acts ix. 26—28. 
We learn also that the Church at Rome 
had been so particular in accepting only 
matured Christians, and so often rejected 
those who had been but recently con- 
verted, that Paul was necessitated to 
command their receiving the weak as well 
as the strong—the young believer as well 
as the advanced ; — ‘ him that is weak in 
the faith receive ye!’ How pointedly 
contrasted is all this caution to the de- 

jorable laxity that prevails in the esta- 

ished Churches of Scotland and Eng- 
land! ‘Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether,” says the apostle, ‘ with unbeliev- 
ers; for what fellowship hath righteous- 
ness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness? &c. 
Wherefore, come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lorp, and 
touch not the unclean thing; and I will 
receive you ; and will be a Father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters, saith the Lord Almighty!’ 2 Corin, 
vi. 14-18. 

“ We allow that improper persons will 
sometimes ‘creep in unawares’ to the 
purest and most circumspect communions. 

The sin of a church does not lie in being 
over-reached and deceived by specious 
hypocrites—it consists in retaining them 
after their true spirit has been discovered 
Even the apostolic churches were occa 
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sionally imposed upon ; and so must all 
be, so long as they have no supernatural 
power of knowing the heart. Hence the 
necessity of a strict and vigilant disci- 
pline — which not only excommunicates 
the grossly wicked, those who should 
never have been admitted, but which re- 
bukes the lukewarm, suspends the back- 
slider, shuts out from fellowship all who 
say or do whatever is indicative of an un- 
renewed mind.’ The apostle Paul gives 
the following exhortation to the churches: 
* Now I have written unto you, not to 
keep company, if any man that is called 
a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or 
an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, 
or an extortioner, with such a one, no 
not to eat------ Therefore put away from 
among yourselves that wicked person.’ 
1 Corin. v. 11.13. And not the openly 
profane and ungodly only, but all who do 
not walk worthy of their high and holy 
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vocation, are declared unworthy to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper. The neglect 
of discipline is always charged upon the 
primitive churches that were guilty of it, 
as a most offensive and aggravated sin. 
The churches of Thyatira and Pergamos, 
though they stood high in the estimation 
of Christ, are reproved for the neglect 
of salutary and scriptural discipline.” 


The lectures are admirably fit- 
ted for general readers, and can 
hardly fail to convince candid 
churchmen of the superior purity, 
efficiency, and authority of the 
Ecclesiastical system adopted by 
the dissenters. The book is likely 
to be extensively useful aad popu- 
lar. 
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Prize Letters to Students in Colleges and 
Seminaries of Learning. By the Rev. 
Baxter Dickenson, A.M. Newurk, New 
Jersey. London, Westley and Davis. 

THEseE letters, to which was awarded, 

by a Committee of literary gentlemen 

in New York, the prize of fifty dol- 
lars, offered for the production best 
adapted to exert a purifying and ele- 
vating influence upon the character of 
students, appear eminently calculated 
to answer the end for which they were 
written. The volume is divided into 
two parts, the former of which treats 
of the importance of a fixed belief in 

Divine Revelation, and a cordial re- 

ception, of its truths, which is argued 

from the interest and evidences of the 

Bible, the dangerousness and misery 

of an unsettled state of mind in regard 

to it, and the offensiveness of sucha 
state in the sight of God. It also 
shows, that a spirit of scepticism is 
fatal to the spiritual and eternal in- 
terests of the soul ; specifies the cha- 
racteristies of saving faith, points out 
the duty of an immediate entrance on 
a life of faith, and obviates the ob- 
stacles to such a life. The latter part 
treats of the importance of an elevated 
religious character ; showing that emi- 
nent piety suppresses destructive ap- 
petites and passions; quickens and 


concentrates all the useful faculties, 
gives pleasure to all virtuous be- 
holders; secures the confidence of 
mankind, and the blessing of God ; 
gives great power, and, united with 
learning, is peculiarly demanded at the 
present period ; prepares for peculiarly 
eminent service and glory in heaven, 
and is the best means of glorifying 
God. It forms a very suitable ad- 
monitory little manual, which we cor- 
dially recommend to all who have en- 
tered our academical institutions. 


Village Hymns for the promotion of Reli- 
gious Revivals, Original and Selected. 
By the Rev. Asahael Nettleton, M.A. 
Connecticut, U.S. London, 18mo. roan. 
Westley and Davis. 

We have little expectation that the 

Revival Hymn Book will ever obtain 

an extensive circulation in this coun- 

try. Asa supplement to Dr. Watts, 
it is far too voluminous, besides which, 
it contains no inconsiderable number 
of his Psalms and Hymns. Its great 
popularity in America, may partly be 
traced to the high estimation in which 
its respected author is held by all de- 
nominations of Christians, and partly 
to the unparallelled spread of those 
religious awakenings, in the promo- 
tion of which he has been permitted 
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to have so distinguished a share. To 
this latter circumstance indeed, the 
oe of the volume may be at- 
tributed. 

The present selection differs from 
any we have hitherto seen, chiefly in 
the prominence given to hymns ofan 
awakening character. Several of 
these, which are new to us, are very 
striking, and we should think, if 
PROPERLY sung, after a sermon of 
this description, they would be well 
adapted to deepen any impressions 
which might have been made. Others 
of them are rather short sermons in 
verse than any thing else, and might 
with advantage be put into the hands 
of persons under convictions of sin. 
Used in this way, we understand they 
have been much blessed to the United 
States. We can cordially recommend 
the volume to ministers, to Christian 
visitors, and indeed to all persons who 
are actively engaged in conveying re- 
ligious instruction to the unconverted. 

Under the respective heads of ‘ the 
Sinner Awakened,” —‘ Conviction 
and Conversion,” they will find many 
valuable hymns which have not before 
been published in this country, and 
which, on account of their suitability 
to peculiar cases, deserve a careful 
perusal. 





The Voice of the Pestilence, or Reflections 
suggested by the present Visitation of the 
Asiatic Cholera. By William Lindsay 
Alexander, M.A. Hamilton and Co. 

A VERY opportune, spirited, and elo- 

quent appeal to the judgment and the 

conscience on the subject of the awful 
visitation with which several of our 
towns, especially in the north, have 
been afflicted. After some appropriate 
introductory remarks on human mor- 
tality in general, special reference is 
made to times, when not content with 
levying his ordinary contributions on 
the human race, Death seems as if he 
would sweep whole cities and nations 
from the face of the earth, and compel 
even the most hardened ‘and thought- 
less to observe and tremble at his 

wer. The nature of the infliction, 
both physically and morally consi- 
dered, is examined; a review is taken 
of the pestilential visitations which 
mark different periods of our national 
history; our sins as a people are dis- 
tinctly characterized ; and the parti- 
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cular duties which the judgment calls 
for, are pointed out and enforced. We 
have great pleasure in recommending 
this discourse to the perusal of our 
readers. 





Church History through all Ages, from 
the first Promise of a Saviour to the Year 
1830; by Thomas Timpson, Author of 
a “ Companion to the Bible ;” and “ A 
Father’s Reasons for Christianity.” 
Westley and Davis. 1832. 

Amon other striking features of the 
present times are to be reckoned the 
adaptation of the means employed for 
the general diffusion of knowledge, 
and the consequent facilities for its 
acquirement, which are enjoyed by the 
different classes of society whom it is 
proposed to instruct and benefit. Not 
only are the most successful efforts 
made to capacitate those to read, who 
occupy the lowest grades in the com- 
manity, but useful books in different 
departments of knowledge are pre- 
pared for their use. And as they im- 
prove in acquirements, and rise in 
their endeavours to attain to an ac- 
quaintance with matters of higher im- 
port, they find ready to their hand 
what will conduct them onward in 
their researches, and yield them satis- 
faction on most points, which it is 
desirable for them to know. 

Compared with the advantages en- 
joyed by the youth of the past age, 
how superior are those possessed in 
the present! works on some of the 
most important sciences existed then 
only in ponderous folios, or in vulu- 
minous quartos and octavos: now 
single octavos and duodecimos furnish 
the quintessence of their contents. 
What formerly lay entirely beyond 
the reach of the young, and of such 
as had little to expend on the purchase 
of books, is now brought down both 
to their pecuniary and intellectual 

ity. Not to multiply particulars, 
let us select the subject of Church 

History. Interesting as such a sub- 

ject necessarily must be to all who 

have profited by a religious education, 
and highly important and instructive 
as is its study, how few comparatively 
had access to Mosheim and Milner, 
the only ecclesiastical historians popu- 
larly recommended to the English 
reader? Even Haweis, Gregory, and 
Brown, though more accessible, were 
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still little read. Now, on the contrary, 
Church Histories are brought into cir- 
culation, in a size and form which 
render them accessible and convenient 
for all. Of these we know none that 
we can more cordially recommend to 
the perusal of young persons in ge- 
neral, and especially of the children 
of religious parents, than the work 
which Mr. Timpson hasjust presented 
to the public. It is comprehensive 
without being lengthy, and minute 
without being tedious. It contains a 
history of the Church of God from the 
beginning. That portion allotted to 
the Old Testament is very judiciously 
disposed of in about twenty-eight 
pages: the sacred record itself being 
little else than a Church History. By 
this means Mr. T. has left himself 
room for entering into the most im- 
portant points connected with the His- 
tory of Christianity, which he does in 
seven books, appropriately divided 
into chapters and sections. One of 
these books very properly comprises 
all that relates to the Charch from the 
fourth to the fifteenth century inclu- 
sive: the period of greatest barrenness 
and destitution of interest. To the 
century of the reformation, and each 
of those which have succeeded it, a 
separate book is devoted. The last is 
entirely occupied with ‘‘ Protestant 
Missionary Societies,” and must be 
read with deep interest by the youthful 
friends of missions. The whole work 
discovers much patience and extent of 
research, judicious selection, fidelity 
and impartiality of statement, candour 
in judging of characters and events, 
and a sacred solicitude to exhibit and 
recommend sound scriptural principles, 
every thing being referred to the in- 
spired word of God, as the infallible 
rule of decision. 





The Gospel its own Witness ; or, the Holy 
Nature and Divine Harmony of the 
Christian Religion, contrasted with the 
Immorality and segue ed Deism. 
By Andrew Fuller. A cheap Edition, 
by the London Book Society. 

Tuis is a timely and considerate re- 

print of Fuller’s unanswerable con- 

trast. Infidelity is varying her modes 
of attack ; and under the mask of the 
co-operative system, gaining auditors, 
who would shrink from Taylor and 
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Carlile. It is now a part of the wily 
policy of the Owenite lecturers to de- 
nounce the infidelity of Deists, and to 
disclaim all connexion with them. 
The lecturers embellish their ha- 
rangues with the emphatic language of 

Scripture asfreely as with the familiar 

lines of the poets ; that thus they may 
lace sacred and human writers ona 

evel. They bring no charges against 

the Bible ; but commend it to be read 
along with the Koran, and with any 
books which happen to contain any 
knowledge. They heavily blame the 
Jews for crucifying Jesus Christ ; and 
guard the poor against being led away 
by popular calumnies on the character 
of philanthropists of his order. Thus 
infidelity is disowned, that Atheism 
may be insinuated. 

We know something of the policy 
and proceedings of these artizan lec- 
turers ; and will, if it appear necessary, 
both expose and explain this mystery 
of iniquity. In the mean time, we 
welcome and commend Fuller’s Con- 
trast. Itis invulnerable armour, which 
any one may wear and wield without 
fatigne or danger. To vestry libraries 
and the visitors of the Christian In- 
struction Societies, it is invaluable; 
and its very low price renders it ac- 
ceptable to all. 

The Christian Catechist. Part 1. Prin- 
ciples of Religion in Verse, with Scrip- 
ture Proofs. By John Bulmer. Sixth 
Edition. Holdsworth and Ball. 

WE have often thought that one of the 

best means of promoting the purity 

and power of religion in our land 
would be the multiplication of elemen- 
tary works on Christianity. We hear 
much just now respecting principle. 
The scientific man, the politician, and 
the religionist too, write and talk con- 
tinually about the importance, the 
force and the claims of principle. If 
we mistake not, this is a fact; and we 
think that it is a very significant fact. 

The popularity of a word is generally 

a proof and a presage of the ascen- 

dancy of the sentiment which it is in- 

tended to express; yes, a phrase ora 
word loudly and frequently reiterated 
by anation’s voice is very often a more 
correct index to the real state of 
things than all the profound predic- 
tions of political economists and pole- 
mical divines. The character of a 
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nation, like the character of an indi- 
vidual, is best learned from little 
things. Now, although we are not 
weak enough to suppose that one half 
of those who speak about principle 
attach any definite meaning to the 
term, still our respect for the word 
is so great that we hope it will never 
come obsolete, and that its frequent 
use will only lead all to study and love 
its import. 

It is a grievous thing that the great 
benevolent healing principles of Chris- 
tianity are so partially known; that 
that little volume—the New Testa- 
ment—has been in the world for nearly 
two thousand years, and yet that so few 
understand it! The first cause of this 
undoubtedly is, the radical depravity 
of the human heart: the next perhaps 
is this, that many, perhaps most of the 
teachers of religion, have done more 
to mystify than to simplify its sub- 
lime, but plain principles. We reve- 
rence and adore the mysteries of God, 
but we hate the mysteries of men. 
However, without intending any dis- 
respect to our ancestors, or praise to 
ourselves, we really believe that there 
is an improvement in this respect. 
We regard the little work before us 
asa fair proof and specimen of that 
improvement. Mr. Bulmer’s talents 
and industry to serve the rising gene- 
ration merit our highest praise. 

We have read the first part of the 
Christian Catechist with great plea- 
sure. The sentiments are scriptural, 
the proofs well chosen, the language 
perspicuous, easy, and impressive: the 
design admirable. We strongly re- 
commend this pamphlet, (and all the 
other parts of the Catechist which we 
have seen,) to our readers, especially 
to the elder children in families and 
Sunday schools. Those schools in 
the Metropolis which use the ‘‘ Ca- 
chist,” think very highly of it, and are 
anxious to obtain the succeeding parts. 
We wish the author great encourage- 
ment. 





A Father’s Tribute to the Memory of a be- 
loved Daughter, with Extracts from the 
Diary of Miss Eliz. Turner. London. 
12mo. pp. 206. 

Works of this kind are grown into 

too much disrepute. It is not, indeed, 

to be expected, that the reader will 
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feel a degree of interest equal to that 
of the writer. But there is a certain 
class of the most sincere Christians, 
who peruse the spontaneous expres- 
sions of other Christians’ diaries, with 
peculiar satisfaction. If it be inte- 
resting and profitable to mark the rich 
display of divine grace—the eminent 
and glowing piety exhibited hereby in 
the temper and conduct, under pro- 
longed affliction—and the happy end 
and triumphant entrance into a world 
of immortality; then will the reader 
be highly gratified in the perusal of 
Miss Turner’s life and diary. Though 
only twenty-four years of age, yet few 
persons of those converted in youth, 
and who have ever been keeping on 
‘the steady tenor of their way,’ to 
glory, arrive at fifty to that eminence 
in the divine life which this young 
lady realized. We cordially recom- 
mend this small volume to young la- 
dies at school, instead of ‘‘ the light 
reading for leisure hours” too much in 
vogue .in the present age. Nor will 
‘*the mother in Israel” be disap- 
pointed, if she look into it. Few, who 
“‘ know the grace of God in truth, 
will lay aside this book without going 
through it, when they once begin. 
The bereaved father may justly lament 
the early fate of such a lovely child! 





On the Advantages of the present Times, 
with regard to Freedom and Knowledge, 
and on ourconsequent Duties. A Lecture 
delivered at the opening of the Fourth 
Session of the Southampton Literary and 
Philosophical Institution, on Tuesday 
Evening, Dec. 1832. By John Bullar. 
Longman & Co. 

Tuis is a very interesting and useful 

pamphlet, characterized by much good 

sense and information on the part of 
the lecturer. It contains a brief but 
luminous view of the progressive ad- 
vancement of personal liberty and 
general knowledge which has been en- 
joyed by an highly-favoured country, 
from the rude and barbarous times of 
the ancient Britons, down to the pre- 
sent age. There is also a fearless and 
manly avowal of the importance of 
Christianity, and our supreme obliga- 
tions to it as a nation. We can faith- 
fully assure our readers, especially the 
younger part of them, that they will 
not fail to be highly amused and inte- 
rested by the perusal of this tract, and 
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that it will much conduce to their in- 
formation on the subject of our poli- 
tical contingencies. We have no doubt 
that it will be extensively read. It is 
sustained and illustrated throughout 
by an appeal to our ancient historians, 
and several interesting quotations from 
them are introduced. 


The Easter Gift ; a Religious Offering. 
By L. E. L. 8vo. pp. 40. London. 
Fisher and Son 

A BEAUTIFUL volume, the production 
of an accomplished lady, whom we 
congratulate on her entrance into the 
regions of sacred poetry, attuning her 
lyre to ‘‘ David’s harp of solemn 
sound.” We quote a part of one 
piece for its application to the “ signs 
of the times.” 

<< Do we not live now in those evil days 
Which were foretold 

In holy writings and inspired lays 
Of prophets old? 

*¢ There is a wild confusion in the world, 
Like the vexed sea ; 

And ancient thrones are from high places 

hurled, 
Yet man not free. 
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‘¢ And vain opinions seek to change alllife, 
Yet yield no aid 
To all the sickness, want, the grief and 
strife, 
Which now pervade. 


“ Are not these signs of that approaching 
time 
Of blood and tears, 
When thou shalt call to dread account the 
crime 
Of many years? 


** Then who shall bide before thee ? only 
he 
Who is all thine, 
Who hath stood fast, amid iniquity, 
In faith divine. 


*“* Oh, Lord! awaken us; let us not cease 
To look afar ; 

Let us not, like the foolish, call it peace 
When there is war. 


**Oh! teach us to believe what thy blest 


Word 
Has long declared, 
And let thy second advent, gracious Lord, 
Find us prepared.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

Idolatry ; a Poem. By the Rev. Wm. 
Swan. ‘The fifth and concluding Part. 
12mo. 

Rebecca ; or, the Times of Primitive 
Christianity, a Poem, in Four Cantos. 
By the Rev. A.G. H. Hollingsworth, 
A.M. Post 8vo. 

Paternal Advice, chiefly to Young 
Men on entering into Life; against the 
pernicious effects of Bad Books, Bad 
Company, &c. 32mo. 

Indian Recollections. By the Rev. 
John Statham. 12mo. 

Prayer the Christian’s Relief in Trou- 
ble, a Discourse by Edward Steane. 
12mo. 

In course of publication, The Ame- 
rican National Preacher; or, original 
Monthly Sermons by American Divines. 
Five volumes are now ready. 





IN THE PRESS. 

The following pamphlets, by the Rev. 

Robert Ainslie:—1.The History of 

Tithes, and an Established Church un- 

necessary ; with an Appendix, in manly 

to Rev. H. J. Rose’s Letter to the In- 
N.S. NO. 89, 


habitants of Hadleigh and its neighbour- 
hood. Second Edition. ?. The Moral 
and Ecclesiastical States of Britain the 
causes of our National Adversity. 3. The 
Injustice and Inefficiency of Church Esta- 
blishments. 

Preparing for publication, Sermons by 
the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, Leeds. 

Shortly will be published, Reflections 
and Admonitory Hints of the Principal 
of a Seminary, on retiring from the Du- 
ties of his Station, by John Faweett, 
of Ewood-Hall, near Halifax. 

The Rev. J. Fletcher, D.D. is en- 

ed in preparing a Life, &c. of the 

te Rev. Wm. Roby, of Manchester. 

Select Library, Vol. VI.-—Lives of 
celebrated Missionaries, by John Carne, 

. Author of Letters from the East. 

n June will be published the «* Lite- 
rary Pancratium,” or a Series of Disser- 
tations on Theological, Literary, Moral, 
and Controversial Subjects. @vo. By 
Robert Carrand Thomas Swinburn Carr. 

We are happy to announce that a 
larger Memoir of Felix Neff than ap- 
peared in our last Number, is preparing 
for publication by the Gentleman who 
supplies us with that wis 

s 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 





AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL DENOMINATION IN 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 

The importance of Canada, as a 
valuable and extensive part of the 
British Empire, is now distinctly re- 
cognized and appreciated. Its present 
population is above a million of souls, 
the larger part of whom are emigrants 
from Great Britain and Ireland, with 
their immediate descendants. Besides 
the natural increase, which, as in all 
newly settled countries, is very great, 
it receives annually a large addition 
from Europe and the United States. 
The number last year from the former 
alone was between fifty and sixty 
thousand, and nearly double this 
number is expected to arrive during 
the ensuing season. 

The city of Montreal in Lower Ca- 
nada, the emporium of both provinces, 
contains already 30,000 inhabitants, 
one-third of whom are Protestants, 
the remainder are Catholics. The va- 
rious denominations of Protestants, 
viz. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists, have their respec- 
tive churches and chapels; while the 
Independent denomination alone has 
no appropriate place of worship, nor, 
until now, could its members enjoy, in 
accordance with their views, the mi- 
nistry and ordinances of the Gospel. 

In the latter end of September last, 
the Rev. J. Smith, A. M. and the 
Rev. R. Miles, formerly of the London 
Missionary Society, arrived together at 
Montreal--having devoted themselves 
to the service of the Redeemer, in Ca- 
nada. The former is engaged as Tutor 
of the Literary and Theological Semi- 
nary, in connexion with the “‘ Canada 
Education and Home Missionary So- 
ciety,”—Mr. Miles was urgently so- 
licited by a respected individual (for- 
merly a member of the Rev. G. Ewing’s 
Church, Glasgow), who warmly es- 
used the cause, and a few other 
nds of the Independent denomina- 
tion, to commence his ministry in 
Montreal, with the view of endeavour- 
ing, under the Divine blessing, to esta- 


blish a Congregational Church in this 
city, and so to be more efficiently in- 
strumental in promoting the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom throagh 
both provinces of Canada. For this 
purpose, a school-room was imme- 
diately hired, and public services com- 
menced on the following Sabbath, 
when the attendance was highly en- 
couraging. The accommodation, how- 
ever, thus provided was soon found to 
be inadequate to the increasing at- 
tendance; when, through a zealous 
friend of the cause, a larger and more 
commodious place was obtained. This 
has been fitted up for the use of the 
congregation, which now usually 
amounts on the Lord’s day to about 
300 persons. A Sunday School is 
also begun, which continues to in- 
crease, and presents pleasing prospects 
of great usefulness. A considerable 
rent is, however, paid for the place 
thus occupied—its tenure is precarious 
—and although its local situation is 
not unfavourable, there is every pros- 
pect that it will soon be too small to 
accommodate the attendants. 

To give, therefore, stability and per- 
manence to the work, which has thus 
been so auspiciously commenced, the 
friends of the cause are exceedingly 
desirous of erecting, without delay, a 
suitable place of worship, with accom- 
modation for the Sunday School, in an 
eligible situation; and this they de- 
sire, not merely on their own account, 
and the rapidly increasing Protestant 
population of this city, for whom an 
adequate provision does not at present 
exist, but that, when thus settled, they 
may be better able afterwards to assist 
in forwarding the work of God through- 
out this interesting and extensive 
country, where there are thousands 
of their ‘‘kinsmen according to the 
flesh ’’ destitute of the Gospel of salva- 
tion. This important object they are, 
however, unable to accomplish with- 
out assistance. The sum of £500 (a 
part of which is already subscribed) 
they hope, by great exertion, to raise in 
Montreal, but this amount will be ina- 
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dequate to effect their purpose, as the 
larger portion, if not the whole, of this 
sum must be necessarily expended in 
the purchase of a suitable plot of 
ground. 

To whom then can they look for the 
necessary aid to accomplish this good 
work, but to the friends of the Re- 
deemer in Great Britain? and surely 
it is not too much for them to expect 
a small portion of that Christian libe- 
rality which flows so freely into other 
channels. And upon the benevolent 
assistance of the churches and congre- 
gations of the Independent denomina- 
tion, the infant cause at Montreal has 
special claims, as there exists, at pre- 
sent, throughout this extensive coun- 
try, but one Congregational Church. 

This appeal is strongly recommend- 
ed by R. Alliott, Joseph Gilbert, and 
Richard Alliott, jun. Nottingham ; 
John Arundel, James Bennett, D. D., 
H. F. Burder, D. D., John Clayton, 
jun. M.A., E. Henderson, P. D., J. 
Pye Smith, D. D., H. Townley, and 
Robert Winter, D. D., London. 





MONMOUTHSHIRE ENGLISH 
ASSOCIATION. 
Tuis Congregational Association held 
its meeting at Chepstow, 11th April, 
1832. 

Religious Services. — Preached, 
Messrs. Armitage Byron, Lewis: en- 
gaged in prayer, Messrs. Evans, Powell, 
Loader, andCoombs, ( Baptist.) Hymns, 
Messrs. Lamb and Thomas. 

Business.— Received Sunday school 
reports on the increase. 

The plan of the Congregational 
Union, as proposed in London, May 
13, 1831, approved. 

Pontypool and Cardiff cases taken 
into consideration. 

Ministers admitted into this Associa- 
tion ; viz. Rev. B. Byron, of Newport, 
successor to the late Rev. Jenkin 
Lewis; Rev. D. Lewis, Abergavenny, 
successor to the late Rev. J. James; 
Rev. M. Evans, Pontypool ; late mi- 
nister (Langharne. ) 

Mem. The Rev. T. Lamb is now 
supplying the chapel at Chepstow. 

JoHN ARMITAGE, Secretary. 





HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 
Irish Education Bill. 
At a meeting of the Ministers belong- 
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ing to the Independent Churches of 
Hampshire, convened at Romsey, the 
18th April 1832, 
Rev. W. Thorn, Chairman ; 

Resolved,—That the plan proposed 
by his Majesty’s government, for the 
education of Ireland, has the approba- 
tion of this Association, and that they 
concur in the petition presented by the 
Congregational Board on its behalf. 





BLACKBURN INDEPENDENT ACADEMY, 
LANCASHIRE. 
Extract from the Fifteenth Report just 
published. 


AT the time of the publication of last 
Report, there were eight students in 
the Academy. Four of these had been 
fully admitted, at different times, to 
the advantages which the Institution 
affords; the remaining four had just 
been received on probation. Of the 
latter number three were fully admit- 
ted atthe following mid-summer, after 
the usual six months’ trial; a benefit 
which the Committee did not think 
proper to extend to the remaining stu- 
dent — yet resting their decision on 
grounds which did not impute to him 
any incompetency for prosecuting the 
ministry with a special view to his na- 
tive country, Wales, should he incline 
so to do. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Tobias 
Carlile, from the church under the 
care of the Rev. William Brown, of 
Moy, County Tyrone, Ireland, was 
received on probation. It is proper to 
state that this candidate was admitted 
with the express understanding, that 
it was the expectation of those minis- 
ters who recommended him, and his 
own iatention, that Ireland, his native 
country, should be his future field of 
labour, should he be spared to enter 


_on the ministry. While the Committee 


regarded this Academy as primarily a 
local institution, and therefore have 
given no pledge of being ready, to any 
indefinite extent, to educate minis- 
terial candidates for service in other 
quarters of the country, they trust 
their supporters will coincide with 
them in the conviction, that it would 
be shutting up their compassions from 
a part of the United Kingdom which 
has peculiar claims upon them, were 
they to decline rendering any aid in 
supplying the benefits of a well-edu- 
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cated ministry to Ireland, especially 
when the only academic institution 
connected with the congregational 
body in that country has recently 
ceased to exist. They wish not to be 
indiscreetly diffusive in their aims ; 
but neither would they be selfish ; or 
forget the inspired aphorism, ‘‘ there 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” 
They entertain the assurance, that the 
Institution will be so supported as, at 
once, to furnish an adequate supply 
for local wants, and to be able to com- 
municate in some measure its benefits 
beyond the sphere of its immediate 
vicinity, and especially in the direc- 
tion of scenes of exertion which may 
be regarded as almost wholly of a 
missionary character, where, emphati- 
cally, the harvest is great and the la- 
bourers are few. The gratitude of the 
ministers in the north of Ireland has 
been very warmly recorded at a meet- 
ing of the recently formed Union of 
Congregational Churches; and your 
Committee will thakfully expect the 
fulfilment of a pledge with which the 
expression of their sentiments has been 
accompanied, that they shall endea- 
vour to afford some assistance to your 
funds. It gives the Committee plea- 
sure to add, that Mr. Carlile, after 
the usual term of probation, has been 
admitted on the foundation. 

The studies of the young men in the 
Institution have been directed, during 
the past year, to the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages: to Belles Letters, 
Natural Philosophy, the Mathematics, 
Biblical Criticism, Theology, the 
composition of Sermons and Essays 
for criticism ; and they are about to en~ 
teronthe study of Mental Philosophy. 
With reference to the measure of 

rogress realized in these different 
send of study, the Committee 
transcribe, for the satisfaction of their 
subscribers, the report of the Com- 
mittee for examination, presented at 
the mid-summer meeting, after a pa- 
tient examination of many hours, and 
which is as follows:—“ The Com- 
mittee of examination having very 
carefully examined the several classes 
of the students in the various studies 
pursued during the past year, have 
eon pleasure in reporting their per- 
ect satisfaction with the general dili- 
gence and ability of the students dis- 
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played during almost the whole exa- 
mination, and in testifying to the 
unwearied and most effective fidelity 
of the tutors, constantly developed in 
every department to the high satisfac- 
tion of all present.’’ 

Your Committee have the great 
regret of communicating the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Alexander, lately the 
classical tutor, who has found it ne- 
cessary to relinquish, for other en- 
gagements, the office which he has 
for several years so ably occupied. 
A Sub-committee have been nominat- 
ed, who are engaged in measures for 
filling the vacancy thus created ; and 
your Committee trust that their atten- 
tion will be speedily directed to a 
suitable successor in the duties of this 
important department of tuition. 

here has been no cessation of the 
labours of the students in preaching, in 
Blackburn and its immediate vicinity, 
at the stations for evening service, or 
of their useful private visitations in 
the houses of the poor, the sick, and 
the dying. Neighbouring churches 
and congregations also have been pro- 
vided with acceptable ministrations ; 
to which, but for the existence of 
your Institution, the privileges of the 
sanctuary must have been but pre- 
cariously and insufficiently supplied. 
Your Committee have much satisfac- 
tion in referring to one station in par- 
ticular in this vicinity, at which a 
small church was formed under the 
Rev. Ebenezer Miller, formerly Clas- 
sical Tutor in this academy. Supplied 
at first by the preaching of the stu- 
dents, and kept from utter declension 
afterwards by the same means, that 
station appears to have yielded no in- 
considerable measure of encouraging 
fruit: and now, favoured with the 
stated services of an excellent indi- 
vidual, and under the fostering care 
of the County Union, it affords a 
pleasing confirmation of the promise 
of the Most High, that ‘‘ his word shall 
not return to him void.” 

The Committee have next to ad- 
vert to an arrangement recently adopt- 
ed, which they regard as of great im- 
portance to the interests of the Aca- 
demy; it concerns the mode of pro- 
viding domestic accommodation for the 
students. It may not be known to all 
their subscribers, that after the resig- 
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nation of the former Theological Tutor, 
Dr. Payne, the students ceased to re- 
side in one establishment, and have 
been since accommodated in various 
houses in the town, in the best manner 
that circumstances would admit. Your 
Committee have for some time past 
regarded this state of things with in- 
creasing dissatisfaction and regret; 
and convinced, after mature consi- 
deration, that the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement of the students, the 
comfort of the tutors, and the preser- 
vation of the property of the Institu- 
tion from disrepair and injury, require 
a change of system, they have taken 
measures for re-assembling the stu- 
dents in one house, the present Theo- 
logical Tutor (Rev. Gilbert Wardlaw, 
M.A.) to reside with them as for- 
merly, under the same roof. They 
entertain the hope that, at no very dis- 
tant date, they may feel themselves 
authorized to proceed to the erection 
of a permanent and commodious build- 
ing, such as may secure, in the com- 
pletest manner, the advantages con- 
templated in the present change: but 
they judged it advisable, ata recent 
special meeting, that in the mean time 
convenient premises should be pro- 
cured at an annual rent, which might 
be rendered available for immediate 
use. This object, they are happy to 
state, has been accomplished; and 
there is now the prospect of a very 
speedy return to. what the Committee 
consider a more eligible domestic ar- 
rangement. In one respect, to which 
they must advert, in order that their 
Treasurer's Accounts may be intel- 
ligible to the Subscribers, the new 
plan will differ from the former ; the 
domestic management of that part of 
the establishment connected with the 
students will be separate from the fa- 
mily arrangements of the resident Tu- 
tor, and will devolve upon a Matron, 
appointed by the Committee, and 
under the immediate direction of a 
local sub-committee, nominated for the 
purpose. This alteration has been 
adopted in accordance with the wishes 
of the present Tutor, and has been 
recommended by various important 
considerations, especially by the ex- 
perience of those Academic Institu- 
tions which already have made trial of 
the plan. 
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NOTICE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 

Tue gencral meeting of the Delegates, 
Ministers, and Officers of Churches 
connected with the Congregational 
Union for England and Wales, wilt 
be held at the Congregational Library, 
Blomfield Street, Finsbury Circus, 
London, on Tuesday morning, the 8th 
of May, instant. The chair to be taken 
at ten o’clock. 


ARTHUR TIDMAN, t Brovkelonet 


Josern TURNBULL, peace ei 
. 


JosHua WILSON, 





EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
AT a meeting of the Board of Congre- 
gational Ministers, residing in London 
and its vicinity, specially convened on 
Monday, the 2d of April, 1832; the 
Rev. John Humphrys, LL D. in the 
chair ; 

Resolved, withouta dissentient voice, 
on the motion of the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
seconded by the Rev. Robert Halley. 

1. That the Members of this Board 
are deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion, that the vice and misery, the 
spirit of turbulence and insubordina- 
tion, the illegal associations, devasta- 
tion of property, and destruction of 
human life, which have been lamen- 
tably prevalent in Ireland, are in a 
great degree to be ascribed to a defi- 
ciency of moral and religious educa- 
tion, and consequent destitution of 
those virtuous principles which must 
ever constitute the basis of social hap- 
piness and national prosperity. 

Resolved, on the motion of the Rev. 
J. Yockney, seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Winter. 

2. That the best means of securing 
such an education is, in the opinion of 
this Board, the establishment of schools 
for the instruction of children of all 
denominations, into which as much of 
scriptural reading shall be introduced 
as is practicable in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the country, without 
interfering with the inalienable right 
and imperative duty of every parent 
to instruct bis children in what he be- 
lieves to be the purest system of faith 
and practice. 

Resolved, on the motion of the Rev. 
John Burnet, seconded by the Rev. T. 
James. 

3. That although the Members of 
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this Board cannot be expected to pro- 
nounce a decided opinion upon the de- 
tail cr working of a plan, of which, at 
present, only the principles are deve- 
loped, yet they have, after much con- 
sideration, found sufficient reason to 
approve cordially of the general mea- 
sure proposed by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment; because, by intrusting the ma- 
nagement to a commission, consisting 
of persons of different denominations, 
it provides against the unjust appro- 
priations of the public money in favour 
of one party; use, » furnishing 
copious extracts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as indispensable lessons, it re- 
cognizes the principle, that good morals 
and social virtues are most effectually 
derived from revealed truth ; because, 
by appropriating certain days for reli- 
gious instruction, it affords the oppor- 
tunity and encourages the attempt to 
apply the general learning of the school 
to the exigencies of immortal and ac- 
countable beings ;—because, by in- 
trusting that most important part of 
education to the denomination to which 
the children respectively belong, it 
disavows any infringement upon the 
rights of conscience, or assumption of 
human authority in matters of reli- 
gion ;—because, by directing full state- 
ments of the progress and operations 
of the commission, to be laid before 
the parliament, and of course before 
the public, it furnishes the means of 
correcting any abuses to which through 
human infirmity or mismanagement it 
may be at any time subject ;—and 
finally, because the commissioners have 
no power to impose the system upon 
the country, but are instructed to re- 
ceive applications from such schools as 
may solicit aid from their funds. 

ived, on the the motion of the 
Rev, Dr. Fletcher, seconded by the 
Rey. Dr. Bennett. 

4. That petitions, founded on the 
above Resolutions, be prepared and 
left for signature, at the Congrega- 
tional Library. 

Tuomas Harper, Secretary. 


Ata special meeting of the Depu- 
ties from the several congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters of the three 
denominations; Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and Baptist—in and within 
twelve miles of London, appointed to 
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protect their civil rights, held at the 
King’s Head Tavern, in the Poultry, 
on Tuesday, the 10th day of April, 
1832, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of peti- 
tioning Parliament in support of the 
measure proposed by his Majesty’s 
government, relative to the subject of 
Education in Ireland; Henry Way- 
mouth, Esq. in the chair. 

Resolved, on the motion of William 
Smith, Esq., seconded by Thomas 
Gibson, Esq. 

‘* That this meeting believe that the 
peaag” | and happiness of every coun- 
try will be promoted by liberal in- 
stitutions, and the general information 
of the people ; and that as they consi- 
der the progress of peace and prosperity 
in Ireland will be mainly assisted by 
National Education, they are induced, 
by these convictions, and by their 
firm attachment to Civil and Religious 
Liberty, to approve the plan for gene- 
ral education recently introduced into 
Ireland by his Majesty’s government, 
and to desire cordially its permanence 
and success.” 

A petition, founded on the fore- 
going resolution, having been read, 

Resolved, on the motion of Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., seconded by Isaac 
Sewell, Esy., 

‘* That the petition now read be ap- 
proved and adopted, and the Right 
Hon. Lord Holland be respectfully 
requested to present the petition to the 
House of Lords, and the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell, M.P., to the 
House of Commons,” 

Resolved,—‘‘ That the above reso- 
lutions be inserted in the Times, 
Morning Chronicle, and Patriot news- 
papers, and in the periodical publica- 
tions usually circulated among Dis- 
senters.”’ (Signed) 

Henry WayMouta, 
Chairman. 
SKETCH OF THE NEW CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, AT BYFIELD, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
THE origin and establishment of a 
Congregational Church in a populous 
neighbourhood, that bad been pre- 
viously destitute of such an institution 
must be regarded as an interesting 
event by all that are concerned for the 
spread of Divine truth, and are able 
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to appreciate the valuable and free 
principles of Protestant Nonconformi- 
ty. Such persons need not to be told, 
that by such an event not only is an 
additional candlestick elevated amidst 
the moral darkness of our world, but 
one which, in all probability, will con- 
tinue to diffuse its holy light with un- 
interrupted brilliancy through succes- 
sive generations. The dissenting in- 
terest at Byfield was formed about six 
years ago, when a very general seces- 
sion took place from the services of the 
parishchurch. This decisive step was 
taken as the only means the people 
possessed of expressing their love of 
ministerial purity. ‘This people hav- 
ing been accustomed to hear the Gos- 
pel, were desirous that the same in- 
valuable privilege might be continued. 
They, therefore, shortly procured and 
fitted up a small building for religious 
worship, which was first used on Sab- 
bath day, June 24th, 1826. Neigh- 
bouring ministers of the Independent 
denomination supplied the people 
(especially the Rev. Messrs. Whitten- 
bury and Pinkerton, the former then 
residing at Daventry, and the latter at 
Weedon), and the attendance, which 
was from the first numerous, increased 
to such a degree, that the place was 
soon found too smal] for the numbers 
that were desirous to hear. After a 
short period, some of the more influen- 
tial attendants, being anxious to secure 
and to perpetuate what they now felt 
to be an invaluable privilege, began to 
take measures to secure a more commo- 
dious and permanent place of worship. 
A piece of ground, therefore, was pur- 
chased, and the present neat and com- 
modious chapel built, capable of seat- 
ing about 250 persons. Towards 
defraying the debt incurred by build- 
ing the chapel, upwards of £100 have 
been collected in the village itself, and 
about an equal sum from various 
places in the country, but still there is 
a remaining debt of £300, towards the 
liquidation of which, an appeal to the 
liberality of the Christian public in 
London and its vicinity is now making, 
under the sanction of the Congrega- 
tional Board. The chapel is regularly 
vested in the hands of trustees, and 
the Christian interest connected with 
it, after having struggled through 
some trying difficulties, is, by the 
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Divine blessing, in a progressively 
improving state. There are at present 
twenty-seven church members, and 
many of the other members of the 
congregation afford hopeful and pleas- 
ing evidences of real piety. The cen- 
tral position of this new interest, in 
relation to several neighbouring vil- 
lages in which the Gospel is not 
preached, gives the pastor of By- 
field an opporturnity of itinerating, 
which he statedly practises with much 
encouragement. 





NEW CHAPEL OPENED. 

A very neat and commodious cha- 
pel was opened on the 18th and 
19th of October last, in the vil- 
lage of Llansadurn, near Landovery, 
county of Carmarthen, in the Inde- 
pendent connexion, when the follow- 
ing ministers delivered very excel- 
lent discourses appropriate for the 
occasion. Rev. Messrs. T. Williams, 
Landilo ; G. Griffiths, Lampeter; D. 
Davies,*Panteg; S. Griffiths, Horeb ; 
T. Rowlands, Cumllunfell; T. Jen- 
kins, Penygroes, and D. Evans, Na- 
zareth, when Jiberal collections were 
made towards liquidating the debt 
incurred by its erection. 

The above is a new interest, with 
very pleasing prospects of much use- 
fulness, and owes its origin to the 
very laborious and _praise-worthy 
efforts of a worthy individual in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 





ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, the 18th of January, 
the Rev. Thomas Morgan, of New 
Town College, was solemnly set apart 
to the pastoral office over the Congre- 
gational Church at Welchpool, Mont- 
gomeryshire. The services of the day 
were commenced with reading of the 
scripture and prayer, by the Rev. W. 
Roaf, of Ellesmere; the Rev. E 
Davies, of New Town, Mr. M.’s Tutor; 
delivered the introdu discourse , 
the Rev. J. Pearce, of Wrexham, re- 
ceived the confession of faith; the 
Rev. T. Weaver, of Shrewsbury, of- 
fered the ordination prayer, with im- 
position of hands; the Rev. T. Raffles, 
D.D., of cig ye gave the charge ; 
and the Rev. T. W. Jenkyn, of Os- 
westry, preached to the oS On 
the preceding evening, the Rev. T. 
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Raffles, D.D. of Liverpool, preached 
in the Town Hall, which was kindly 
lent the Church on this occasion. 

On Wednesday, the 18th of April, 
the Rev. D. James, late of New Town 
College, was set apart to the pastoral 
office, over the united churches at 
Clive and Hadnall, Shropshire. The 
ordination was celebrated at the former 
place. ‘The Rev. Mr. Mandino, Wem, 
read suitable portions of Scriptures, 
and offered the introductory prayer ; the 
Rev. W. Roaf, Ellesmere, delivered 
an eloquent and a luminous discourse 
on the principles of dissent ; the Rev. 
D. Davies, Wolerton, asked the ques- 
tions; the Rev. Mr. Minshall, Prees, 
offered the ordination prayer, accom- 

ied with imposition of hands; the 

. T. Weaver, of Shrewsbury, de- 
livered a pious and an affectionate 
ey to the young minister ; the Rev. 
T. W. Jenkyn, Oswestry, preached to 
the weg and the Rev. R. Everall, 
Peplow, offered the concluding prayer. 
The Rev. Messrs. Morgan, Barton, 
and Rogers, gave out the hymns. 

On Wednesday, the 14th March, the 
Rev. Joseph Evans, late of New Town 
Academy, was ordained pastor over 
the Church and Congregation meet- 
ing at “ Capel Sion,” Lilanddarog, 
Carmarthenshire; the introductory dis- 
course on the principles of Noncon- 
formity was delivered by the Rev. 
William Rees, Llwynrhydawen; the 

uestions were proposed by the Rev. 

- Rees, Lianelly ; the Rev. E. Jones, 
Trelech, offered the ordination prayer ; 
the Rev. D. Davis, Paulteg, delivered a 
very appropriate charge to the minister 
from Eccles, ii. 14, ‘* the wise man’s 

es are in his head ;” and the Rev. 

. Peter, of Carmarthen, to the 
Church, from Exod. xvii. 12. In the 
evening, sermons were preached by 
the Rev, Messrs. Evans, Carmel, Jen- 
kins, Penygroes, and Williams, Lan- 

ilo; services were held likewise the 
preceding afternoon and evening, when 
the Rev. Messrs. Davies, Abergwily ; 
Rees, Lianelly ; James, Lanybree; and 
Owens, Bwichnwyedd, preached. 
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The cause of Nonconformity was in- 
troduced to the neighbourhood of 
Capel Sion upwards of a hundred and 
thirty years ago; the church was 
gathered, and originally formed, and 
the chapel erected through exertions 
of the Rev. William Evans of Pen- 
cader, who removed to Carmarthen 
about the year 1700, and became the 
founder of the Presbyterian College 
which has for so many years flourished 
there ; he was succeeded in Capel Sion 
by the Rev. Samuel James, the Rev. 
and venerable Evan Griffiths, who 
laboured here for half a century; the 
Rev. — Gibbon, and the Rev. D. L. 
Jones, late classical tutor of Carmar- 
then College, who died Sept. 8, 1830, 
at the early age of 42, having served 
this church for 16 years. 





REMOVALS. 


Tue Rev. Thomas James, of Minster- 
ley, Salop, having received a unani- 
mous call from the Congregational 
Church at Lane End, Staffordshire, 
commenced his labours, on Sabbath 
the 8th of April. Since Mr. James’s 
settlement, the congregation has greatly 
increased; and now wears a pleasing 
and promising aspect. 

The Rev. W. Salt, who has resided 
at Lichfield since 1807, has,lately re- 
signed his charge in that city; and 
having received a cordial and unani- 
mous invitation from the Congregation, 
Church, &c. at Erdington, near Bir- 
mingham ; he has commenced his ser- 
vices at that place. He is happy to 
state, that he is likely to be succeeded 
by the Rev. John Parry, who has 
lately been assisting the Rev. James 
Parsons, of York. 

The Rev. Samnel Bellamy, late of 
George's Street Chapel, Leeds, has ac- 
cepted the pastoral charge of the Inde- 
pendent church, at Chelwood, Somer- 
setshire, where he has a pleasing pros- 
pect of usefulness. 

The Rev. J. Hunt, late of Chelms- 
ford, has undertaken the pastoral 
charge of thenew Chapel, Brixton Hill. 
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ON THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS AFFAIRSIN 
AN IMPORTANT PART OF GERMANY. 


Kindly translated for this Magazine by a 
Gentleman in London. 

THE names of persons and places are 
suppressed, in order to prevent inconve- 
nience to the excellent writer ; but that 
precaution is unnecessary in the latter 
part of the letter, as the conversion of 
Mr. Lutz, and nearly all his parishioners, 
to the Protestant faith, the sacrifices 
which he has made, and the sufferings to 
which he is exposed, have been pub- 
lished in some of the German periodical 
journals. 

Extract of a Letter from a Lutheran Pastor 
of a Parish in the South of Germany, to 
his Friend in the North of that Country, 
23d January, 1832. 


* Dearly beloved Brother in Jesus 
Christ our Lord,—I should long ago have 
replied to your kind letters, had it not 
been my constant intention to write you 
once more a very long letter, for which [ 
was unable to find the requisite time, 
either before or after my change of place 
and office. It is but within these few 
days that I have been able again to de- 
vote a little time to letter-writing, and 
you shall now have a very copious com- 
munication from me. May yon peruse 
it with as much pleasure as I write it !— 
for the religious intercourse which I have 
with you causes me great delight. Re- 
ceive, first of all, my sincere thanks for 
aa valued letters, and for the great 

indness with which you continue to for- 
ward those communications which I re- 
ceive from you, or by your means, 
namely, the excellent tracts, Rauten- 
berg’s Memorials, &c. &c. I should feel 
happy in being able, in return, to do you 
some kind office. 

“ It is.my intention, at present, to write 
to you at some length, but I have to re- 
} my you will show this letter to all the 

ear friends, to whom I am still indebted, 
with reference to replies and thanks, but 
to whom I cannot now write. My reve- 
rend brother, Mr. ——, has perhaps al- 
ready informed you, that I feel myself 
ye? happy in my present situation, and 
yp God for his gracious dispen- 
sations towards me. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, last year, I removed from ——, 
but ah! with what feelings and sensa- 
tions! having spent the ten most remark- 
able years of suffering and enjoyment 
that I had ever experienced. Noah 
could not possibly have descended from 

N.S. No. 89, 
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his ark with more joy, although with 
much more devotion, than I felt in leav- 
ing ——, where I was not only often 
obliged to live in absolute penury, and 
was often almost destitute of decent 
clothing, but was also every Sunday, and 
on other days, grieved almost to death 
with the Socinian sermons and Jesuitical 
conversation of ——. The inhabitants 
parted with me very unwillingly, because, 
though my parishioners were scattered 
th ten different places, yet I might 
have been of service to the town by im- 
roving the schools and teachers.* On 
eaving my house, and arriving at the 
market-place, I found about forty persons 
assembled. These accompanied me, some 
in carriages and others on horseback, as 
far as the little town of —--, where a 
deputation of two hundred persons from 
—— [his new parish], were waiting for 
me, with the most diversified expecta- 
tions; for I had been represented to 
them by many, of the rationalist clergy, 
as a manof no sense, capacity, or illumi- 
nation, and even as a deranged man. On 
the other hand, others given me a 
good word. But on my taking leave of 
those who had accompanied me from --- 
{the old parish}, and who consisted of 
the most respectable and pious inhabit- 
ants of that place, and who had urged 
me with tears to make application for 
their rectorship, and when the teachers 
all heartily thanked me, my new parish- 
ioners looked at each other with astonish- 
ment. They then told me, openly and 
unreservedly, what they had heard, both 
good and bad, respecting me, and in what 
a dilemma they had felt themselves 
placed by my nomination to —--, for ac- 
cording to ---, (a periodical paper de- 
voted to the interests of supranaturalism) 
they could only expect to find me a person 
altogether mean and contemptible. M 
friends from --— wished now to be hea 
in my defence, but to any measure 
of this kind I could not accede. This 
was a very remarkable and memorable 
day for us all. On reaching bere, in the 
evening, at seven o'clock, amidst the 
ringing of all the bells, which most deep- 
ly affected me, nearly 1000 people were 
assembled before the house, whose looks, 
expressive of the greatest curiosity, al- 
most pierced me through. I spoke to 
them with affection, and intreated, above 





* This devoted minister was really use- 
ful there, probably to a much greater ex- 
tent than he is now aware of, 
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all things, their love, and that they would 
intercede in their prayers for me and 
mine Upon this every individual pressed 
towards me, to squeeze my hand, and 
assure me of his affection. Every one 
seemed as if he would ask pardon for the 
prejudices they had cherished, and the 
wrong which in their hearts they might 
have done me. Soon it came out that the 
day before they had disagreed respecting 
the manner in which they should receive 
me; whether it was to be with coldness, 
or with the appearances of esteem and 
affection. To this an article [in the Ne- 
ologist paper mentioned above] contri- 
buted much, wherein it was said, ‘ The 
darling of the Consistory is at length 
provided for, and made —— of —— 
where he will shortly establish his lullaby 
cradle for babes of grace, and embellish 
it with the sweet unction of [--his pub- 
lications—] with religious tracts of all 
kinds, and with chips and shavings from 
the old block of —— [alluding to a pious 
clergyman in another parish]. Rejoice, 
. ye inhabitants of ——, the Consistory has 
made your cup overflow. But no! re- 
joice not; rather weep and lament, for 
you are to have a fire-brand.’ 

** Such is the style in which this —— 
Journal, in almost every number, attempts 
to ridicule me.* Soon after my arrival, 
I was inducted [into the living] on which 
occasion I had to preach my first sermon, 
which excited the expectations of the 
whole congregation. After the introduc. 
tory discourse of the Rev. M ) 
member of the Consistury, in which he 
commended me to the congregation, I 
preached from 1 Cor. i. 17—21. In the 
exordium I endeavoured to show the 
difference between the past and the pre- 
sent, with respect to a Christian minister’s 
entering into office, with reference to 
both himself and his congregation, what 
are the mutual obligations and privileges 
of each; and then stated the manner in 
which I intended to discharge the dnties 
of my office, and what gave me conso- 
lation and encouragement to this course ; 
namely, reflection upon Him who had 
sent me—the message which I had to de- 


.— 





* The editor of that Journal is a cler- 
gyman, a very bitter adversary to the Gos- 
pel. We have heard, from a very credible 
source, that he lately addressed the 
children (who came to him, according to 
the usages of the Lutheran church, to be 
instructed in order to confirmation) upon 
the subject of Christian missions, detailed 
the false statements of Capt. Kotzebue, 
and exclaimed, “ Children, curse these 
missions!” — Ed. 
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liver to them ; the way in which this com- 
mission was to be discharged, not with 
words of human wisdom, &c.; and the 
experience which I had hitherto had of 
the divine power of the Gospel, ‘ for the 
reaching of the cross to them that be- 
lieve,” &c. The Lord, who knew how 
much depended upon this discourse, as- 
sisted me in it, more than I could have 
asked or thonght, and blessed it in such 
a manner that the whole congregation 
(with the exception of those who were 
either entirely infidels, or deeply asleep 
in sin), signified their cordial approbation, 
and have ever since loaded me with 
roofs of affection and confidence. This 
is also the case with the parochial school. 
There is only one school for 260 children; 
and it has been hitherto much neglected ; 
a great evil, which must be remedied. 

*« I entered upon my ministerial labour 
with a cheerful heart, good courage, 
and the warmest gratitude at finding my- 
self again in the midst of a church. I 
immediately commenced the distribution 
of the tracts which I received by your 
means from the Hamburgh Society, hap- 
pily the week after my arrival here, and 
which gratified me exceedingly. In the 
course of the week scarcely a single copy 
was left on hand; every one sought to 
have one of the little books, which the 
had already heard so much ridiculed. 
But soon it began to be said, ‘ This is the 
true doctrine ; it was thus that old —— 
preached (a Gospel minister, who lived 
here fifty years ago); thank God that we 
read it again. Things will now, with the 
divine blessing, soon mend again.’ Thus 
the tracts became, so to speak, truly 
faithful and blessed assistants and domes- 
tic missionaries ; and they furnished me, 
when I soon after commenced visiting my 
congregation, the fittest occasions for the 
most interesting conversation. I cannot 
tell’you, my dear brother, how much I am 
indebted to them, and how rapidly they 
assisted in expelling former prejudices 
against the cause of God One said to 
the other, ‘ Have yon this little work? 
and this? and that likewise?” And, in the 
course of a quarter of a year, more has 
been read in the Bible and religious 
works, than for a long time previously. 
My parish consists of 1900 souls, is in great 
want of Bibles, and was dealt with in the 
most unpardonable and disgusting man- 
ner by —--, the predecessor of him 
whom I succeeded. My immediate pre- 
decessor was an evangelical and exem- 
plary character, but too much of the 
recluse student, and he troubled himself 
too little about the care of souls, which 
indeed is generally the case in Bavaria. 
His immediate predecessor, above-men- 
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tioned, was a very infidel and licentious 
character. His sermons were miserable, 
and his pretended instruction of the 
children was actually filled with double 
entendres, and even foul obscenity. 

* In short, both church and altar were 
so profaned and defiled by him, that no one 
would go to church any more. Under 
his ministry, the weeds of infidelity rapidly 
increased, and produced with respect to 
morals the most shocking results, so that 
there are still persons living together un- 
lawfully ; and during the last twenty- 
five years, drinking, gaming, and licenti- 
ousness, have tremendously increased. 
On commencing my visits, when I men- 
tioned things which gave me pain, my 
parishioners knew not what to do; they 
were perfectly surprised, because none 
of their ministers for half a century past 
had taken such a course. The better 
sort rejoiced, thanked me, and assisted 
me; while the unbelieving and immoral 
complain and ridicule. But the Lord is 
with me, and has already given me to see 
mapy pleasing fruits. There is a con- 
siderable excitement in the congregation, 
the services are always numerously at- 
tended, and my house is also daily visited 
by such as are seeking salvation. A small 
number is already awakened amongst 
whom is a treasury clerk, who, I expect 
with God’s help, will be asecond Timothy 
to me. He already holds private meet- 
ings, collects subscriptions for the Bible 
and Missionary Societies, and bears the 
contempt of the unbelieving with Chris- 
tian steadfastness and resignation. 

“* My deanery comprises six parishes, 
with the oversight of 20 schools. With 
respect to my subordinate preachers, I 
am very fortunate. The most of them 
are young men of talent, susceptible of 
pan impressions, abhorring rationalism, 
and much attached to me. They have 
read my periodical work since its first 
publication; and have received me joy- 
fully. Ihave also succeeded in establish- 
ing conferences of ministers, which are 
very interesting and beneficial to all. 
They distribute tracts and other pious 
works with pleasure. The same is the 
case with many of the schoolmasters, so 
that I could still make nse of thousands 
of tracts to supply my deanery and dis- 
trict. By means of tracts, I can operate 


“daily many miles around ; every one is 


desirous of them, but I can obtain no 
payment forthem. Every thing is ex- 
pected from me gratis. To this the people 
have been accustomed ; for when I be- 

to distribute tracts in various parts of 

varia, I could only get the people to 
take them without paying. Could you, 
my dearest brother, speak a word in my 
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favour to the Hamburgh Society? You 
see that the tracts assist me most charm- 
ingly in my operations, and there is 
always a great desire for them. I am 
likewise continually applied to by many 
preachers in and out of my district, for 
tracts I have also collected four Prus- 
sian dollars for the Tract Society, (one 
dollar from myself). O that the tracts 
were only something cheaper! For the 
last parcel I was obliged to pay 5 Pr. dol- 
lars.* Thereis much ingniry for Keith’s 
little work [on the Prophecies, abridged.] 
Have the goodness to send ten or a dozen 
copies of it on my account. The Watch- 
maker of Geneva, the Journey from Time 
to Eternity, the Warning Voice, Sabbath 
Occupations, the Sufferings of Christ, and 
Jesus receiveth Sinners, are also much read 
here. 

‘“* With respect to my dwelling, church, 
income, and vicinity, I have cause for 
thankfulness to God. The church is en- 
tirely mine, suitable for weak lungs. I 
am occupied every Sunday, from five in 
the morning till ninein the evening. My 
habitation is very spacious, cheerful, and 
healthy ; and my income not so uncertain 
as at and about 200 florins more ; 
so that I can now apply something for the 
education of base and particularly 
to the support of my older son, who is 
10 years old, and a boy of much ability, 
at the Gymnasium of ——, with less op- 
pressive carefulness. I could have here 
scarcely an hour to spare, for teachiug 
him languages, which is at present so 
much regarded in Bavaria. He has been 
at — — since 31st of Oct. last, and is the 
9th in rank, of 27 other scholars, who 
are most of them older than he. I am 
unable to tell you how happy I feel, in 
being able to work and live with somewhat 
less care, in my many occupations, which 
could well employ three or four persons. 

“ Fourteen days after my arrival here, 
Thad to feel very painfully what it was to 
be called a mystic dean, and consequently 
to stand in a contemptible light in the 
eyes of the proud. 1 had to install into 





‘office, as suffragan preacher, a truly 


able and gospel minister. Now with us 
there exists the evil arrangement of doing 
this in conjunction with a civil commis- 
sary, generally the chief magistrate for 
the district, or one of his assessors. 

A subordinate officer was delegated on 
this occasion, a very licentious and en- 
tirely infidel character, extremely ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, and who boasts 
of his unbelief under the title of enlight- 
ened reason. This man undertook to 





* The translator supposes this was for 
carriage alone. 
TT 2 
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make me feel the superiority of infidelity 
over mysticism, and if possible publicly 
to disgrace me. But he had not courage 
for this in a sober state, he therefore 
aided his spirits with wine and brandy, 
and came to church intoxicated. In the 
midst of my sermon, on the words, ‘ I 
will give you tors after mine own 
heart, who shall feed you with know- 
ledge and understanding :’ he stood up 
before the whole numerous congregation, 
and cried out, ‘ I must solemnly protest 
against this ;’ but he became quiet again, 
on my replying, that he had there nothin 
to protest against, and ought not to distur’ 
the worship. In the h he made 
after my sermon, he intended every 
word should pierce me ; he spoke of the 
inclination of so many of the clergy to 
Ultramontanism, Jesuitism, and mysti- 
cism, and although himself a nominal 
Roman Catholic, yet he warned the 
newly installed preacher, not to go back 
to Home, but forward, like the great 
Luther, &c. After the service was over, 
supported by the other clergy, I called 
him to a serious account respecting his 
improper behaviour, and particularly 
the disturbance he had occasioned, his 
miserable prating about mysticism, &c. 
and declared that I would inform the 
Consistory and the Government of it, on 
which he withdrew from the parsonage 
house, without partaking of the dinner, 
as is customary, and went to an inn, 
where he drank to excess, and scoffed at 
my mysticism in the most mean and vul- 
gar manner. He did the same thing on 
the way at an inn kent by a Catholic, 
and at Jength arrived here about 9 
o'clock, when he had nothing to do. In 
one of the inns of the town he continued 
railing at me, until a Jew, and several 
housekeepers with him, threatened to 
oe out of doors. I immediately 
formed the Consistory and the Govern- 
ment, yet sparing the man as far as I 
could. But as he had recourse, in his 
official report, to the most scandalous 
falsehoods, a particular account was re- 
quired from me by the Consistory of the 
ersuueerate which grew to the length of 
ve folio pages. This was on the 9th of 
October last, and 1 am now daily expect- 
ing to know the result. This event gave 
me a fine opportunity of preaching Christ 
to the civil authorities in my copious ac- 
count of it, and to enlarge upon the 
senseless and unconscionable outcry made 
by the civil power at mysticism,* so 
called, mystic preachers, &c. Iam very 





* In many parts of Germany, all who 
make a profession of serious religion, are 
ealled mystics, 
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desirous, with many of my friends, to 
hear the result, but expect, with regard 
to myself, that it will end very favour- 
ably. Should, however, the reverse be 
in any measure the case, I should be 
under the necessity of publishing the 
whole statement ; as within a month after- 
wards, the affair was reported through 
the whole of Bavaria, and misrepresented 
in the most false and shameful manner. 


(To be continued ) 


THE EXIT OF THE SEPARATION BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

“It cannot be concealed,” says the 
Record, ‘* that the first attempt which 
has been made by using separation as an 
instrument to induce the British and 
Foreign Society to yield the points at 
present in dispute, has signally failed !” 

On Thursday, the 12th of April, a 
special general meeting of the original 
subscribers only of the Trinitarian Bible 
Society, and from which all other persons, 
even reporters, were most tye | shut 
out, was held at Exeter Hall, to discuss 
the necessity of an additional test, in 
order to exclude the disciples of Edward 
Irving from their holy fellowship.-- 
Says the same Journal, “ The greatest 
number present, at any part of the day, 
ladies and gentlemen together, was 105. 
Of these, fifteen were supposed to have 
retired without voting, three declined to 
vote, the minority (for an additional test), 
consisted of 39; the majority, a very 
large proportion of which may be pre- 
sumed to have been Irvingites, was 48. 
So that, even as it regards numbers, to 
what has the magnificent meeting dwin- 
died which assembled at the formation of 
this Society!” 

If those parties are not greatly ma- 
ligned, it was a most disorderly and dis- 
graceful scene, which closed,in the resig- 
nation of the leading elders of this new 
Trinity Company, who were compelled to 
flee from the tottering ruins of that a 
ritual lighthouse which they had fondly 
dreamed was to warn the churches of 
the dangerous shoals of “ false doctrine, 
heresy, and schism.” 

Thus, after six months of solemn pre- 
paration, four months of feverish and 
worse than profitless existence, after 
wasting many hundred pounds in adver- 
tisements, postage, statements, and what 
not; after excidieg a controversy which 
has occupied the minds and exhausted 
the time and berg ars of many  eoge men, 
who might have been more eficially 
employed, after having endangered the 
ner unity, and usefulness of the best 

uman institution the world ever saw ; 
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after having suspended, in many places, 
the circulation of God’s word; after hav- 
ing given to infidels and Socinians occa- 
sion to sneer at the most sacred mysteries 
of our common faith, these rash, intem- 
perate, intolerant men are left to illustrate 
the saying of one of their own church, 
“Schism was their sin, and schism is 
their punishment.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LONDON DISSENT- 
ING MINISTERS ON THE IRISH EDU- 
CATION BILL. 


At an extraordinary meeting of the 
general body of Protestant Dissenting 
inisters of the Three Denominations, 
residing in and about the cities of London 
and Westminster, holden at the Library, 
Redcross-street, on Thursday, April 19, 
1832, the Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D., in the 
chair ; 

It was resolved,—That this body is 
coory impressed with a sense of the duty 
of a Christian community to provide for 
the education of the whole people, as 
the best security for social order and har- 
rg and as the most likely means, under 
the blessing of the Divine Providence, 
to promote the true knowledge of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
fear and worship of Almighty God. 

That we consider all education essen- 
tially defective which does not include 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures, which 
we regard as the only sure ground of 
faith, the unerring rule of life, and the 
infallible guide to immortality. 

That experience teaches us, at the 
same time, that the Holy Scriptures can- 
not be taught effectually and universally 
in a course of national education, without 
a constant and cautious observance of the 
great principle of the right of private 
Judgment, and that any violation of this 
principle tends to prolong the reign of 
prejudice, to excite uncharitableness, to 
degrade the Bible from its sacred use, 
and to pervert it into an instrument of 
discord and division. 


That, with these impressions, we have 


witnessed with much satisfaction the ap- 
pointment by His Majesty’s government 
of a commission for administering the 
funds granted by Parliament for the eda- 
cation of the poor of Ireland--the Com- 
missioners consisting of persons belonging 
to different religious denominations in 
that country, and appointed under in- 
structions which provide for the use of 
such scriptural lessons in the schools, as 
may be agreed on by all the Commission- 
ers, and also for setting apart one or two 
days in the week for the religious educa- 
tion of the children by the respective 
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ministers and teachers of religion whom 
Oe sees shall prefer. 

And that being fully persuaded, that in 
the present critical condition of ireland, 
this is the most eligible plan of ensuring 
a national and religious education in that 
country, of promoting the civil, moral, 
and spiritual improvement of the Irish 
people, and of guarding the tranquillity 
and advancing the prosperity of the 
United Kingdom, this body agrees to 
petition both houses of Parliament to 
give their sanction and support in carry- 
ing into effect the measure devised by 
His Majesty’s government for the educa- 
tion of the poor of Ireland. 


Tuomas Regs, Hon. Sec. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF DEPU- 
TIES OF THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 
TO THE GENERAL MEETING, DE- 
CEMBER 16, 1831. 


Your Committee have the pleasure 
to state, that during the past year, their 

rotection has been claimed only in one 
instance, where a trustee of a congrega- 
tion in the country has been complained 
of for withholding title-deeds, and money, 
forming part of the endowment of a cha- 
pel. Your Committee have caused an in- 
vestigation to be made into the circum- 
stances, in the hope that an amicable ad- 
justment will be effected. 

Pursuant to the arrangement referred 
to in the report of your Committee last 
year, relative to the Marriage Law, 
the have held several meetings with 
deputations from the Protestant Society 
and the Unitarian Association upon this 
important subject; but it is considered 
most prudent still to delay bringing for- 
ward any specific measure, occupied as 
the government and parliament of the 
country are with momentous affairs, some 
of which directly bear upon the proposed 
alterations in the Marriage Law, and the 
registration of births and burials. 

our Committee refer with much sa- 
tisfaction to the petitions presented from 
this Deputation to the House of Com- 
mons in February last, for the removal 
of all civil disabilities affecting the Jews, 
as an evidence that this Deputationis still 
the strenuous and consistent advocate for 
civil and religious ppt: 6 

Your Committee would draw your at- 
tention, in the last place, to a circum- 
stance, which can hardly fail to prove 
peculiarly gratifying to every member of 
this deputation in particular, and to Dis- 
senters generally : as affording an oppor- 
tunity of rendering some retarn to a 
Nobleman, for whose services on their be- 
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half, Protestant Dissenters can never feel 
too grateful. 

At the election which immediately fol- 
lowed the dissolution of iament, in 
the month of March last, the tried friend 
of civil and religious liberty, Lord John 
Russell, was proposed as a candidate for 
the large and important county of Devon. 
Your Committee, having taken into con- 
sideration the propriety of calling a 
general meeting of Dissenters, for the 
purpose of promoting his Lordship’s re- 
turn, were at first apprehensive that 
their interference would prove rather in- 
jurious than beneficial to his Lordship ; 

utit having been intimated, from an au- 
thentic source, that the co-operation of 
the general body of Dissenters, in pro- 
moting the return of Lord John Russell, 
was highly expedient, your Committee no 
longer hesitated to call a meeting of the 
Deputies, which was accordingly held, 
and resolutions were passed, expres- 
sive of a determination to promote 
the election of Lord John Russell, by a 
subscription towards defraying his Lord- 
ship’s expences, and by any other mea- 
sures which might appear to your Com- 
mittee desirable for effecting that object. 
A subscription was accordingly set on 
foot,which the Deputies commenced with 
the sum of £500. This was immediately 
followed by a handsome subscription from 
the Protestant Society, and numerous 
others from private individuals. 

Measures were adopted for making 
public the resolutions of this Deputation ; 
and your Committee have the satisfac- 
tion to know, that the Committee of Lord 
John Russell attribute the absence of op- 
position to his Lordship’s return, mainly 
to the prompt and spirited manner in 
which Protestant Dissenters came for- 
ward in his Lordship’s cause. 

It will be in the recollection of the De- 
ay anew that the following acknow- 
edgment was publicly made by Lord 
John Russell after his return :— 

“The Protestant Dissenters are al- 
ways so willing to aid the cause of 
their country, that I am not surprised, al- 
though deeply affected, by your eager- 
ness to assist Lord Ebrington and my- 
self t the adversaries of Reform 
and of the existi vernment. 

“Your prompt iberality has helped to 
prevent the struggle which it was in- 
tended to sustain; and the field being 
abandoned by the enemy, it only re- 
mains for me to record your patriotism 
and my gratitude. 

“Tremain, &c. J. Russert.” 

The return of Lord John Russell for 
Devonshire, was effected at the small ex- 
pence of about £350; the whole of which 
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has been defrayed out of the fund raised 
at the instance of this Deputation. 
Ropert WINTER, Secretary, 
16, Bedford Row. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE REV. 
ALEXANDER STEILL, LATE OF WIGAN, 


Mr. Steil was born at Portsea, of re- 
spectable and pious parents, February 
24th, 1768. Of his early years little is 
known. Upon being called to the work 
of the ministry, he entered the Academy 
at Gosport, and became one of the ear- 
liest students in that Institution, under 
the able presidency of the late Dr. Bogue. 
He remained at Gosport four years, dur- 
ing which period he must have been a 
hard student ; for he there laid deep and 
broad the foundations of a theological 
education, which, for extent, solidity, 
and richness, has scarcely been surpassed. 
His first public service was at Fareham, 
a town about six miles from Gosport, and 
his first settlement in the ministry was at 
Winchester. He was ordained to the 
pastoral office over the congregational 
church in that city, Sept. 10th, 1793. 
The venerable William Kingsbury, of 
Southamptom, Edward Ashburner, of 
Poole, and John Winter, of Newbury, 
taking each a part in the service. He 
remained at Winchester five years, when 
he received a call from the charch and 
congregation assembling in the old meet- 
ing house, Kidderminster, to be their 
pastor. The document isdated July 28th, 
1798. He laboured at Kidderminster till 
July 1809, when, removing from thence, 
he continued for a short time, preaching 
at various places in and about London. 
In December, 1809, his steps were di- 
rected to Wigan, in Lacashire, and having 
accepted an unanimous call from the 
people assembling at St. Paul’s Chapel, in 
that town, to become their pastor, he 
entered immediately on the duties of his 
office, and continued in the faithful dis- 
charge of them till the month of May, 
1831. For several years his health had 
been declining, but after the sudden re- 
moval of Mrs. Steill, in April, 1829, he 
began visibly to sink under the pressure 
of his complicated afflictions; yet he con- 
tinued to preach on one part of the Sab- 
bath, being happily assisted by his son- 
in-law, the Rev. M. T. Adam, recently 
returned from India. His last discourse 
was delivered on the Ist of May, 1431, 
from 1 Peteri. 13.; and though neither 
he nor the people of his charge knew that 
it was his last, no subject most assuredly 
could have been chosen more truly ap- 
propriate ; ‘‘ Wherefore gird up the loins 
of your minds,” &c. He did, indeed, feel 
himself uncqual to the discharge of his 
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official duties, and had formed the in- 
tention of immediately resigning his pas- 
toral charge, and had purposed, on the 
following Sabbath, preaching a farewell 
discourse to his people. iis sermon 
was prepared from that impressive pas- 
sage, 1 Peter i. 24, 25, “ All flesh is grass,” 
&c. The morning had arrived on which 
it was to have been delivered, he was in 
his study preparing for the solemn, and 
to him most trying service, when he was 
suddenly arrested by the hand of disease, 
the forerunner,after a lapse often months, 
of the stroke of death. From that period 
to within a few days of his dissolution, he 
continued, with little variation, quite help- 
less, and sometimes exercised with much 
pain; but his mind enjoyed a sweet se- 
renity, and settled peace; he knew in 
whom he had believed; a good hope, 
through grace, cheered and sustained his 
soul, and he calmly waited all the days of 
his appointed time till his change came. 
The truths he had preached to others he 
found fully adequate to his own support. 
Christ po | him crucified, the grand topic 
of his ministry, was the sole foundation of 
his confidence. He trusted, he gloried, 
in nothing else ; this was all his salvation 
and all his desire. 

As a Man he was distinguished by in- 
flexible integrity, by a stern uncompro- 
mising adherence to principle in all he 
said and did. Every thing like fawning 
and cringing he abhorred. From every 
thing like duplicity and meanness he was 
as remote as the “ge He always 
said what he meant. He never professed 
what he did not feel. His heart was seen 
in his countenance, and the words that 
fell from his lips were true and faithful 
representations of the thoughts that were 
passing in his mind. 

As his own character was open and 
undisguised, so he had a keen penetration 
into that of others. He read men, as 
well as books, and was seldom wrong in 
the judgment he formed of those with 
whom he came in contact, and with 
whom he had to do. Asa MINISTER, he 
was distinguished by sound learning, 
theological knowledge, at once accurate 
and extensive, a skill in biblical criticism, 
keen and discriminating views of divine 
truth, evangelical and comprehensive 
and a devotion to his work uniform a 
exemplary. His preaching was charac- 
terized rather by solidity than ornament, 
and was more adapted to inform the 
judgment and impress the heart, than te 
please the imagination and captivate the 
fancy. They who have to answer for 
such sermons as he was accustomed to 
preach, will have no ordinary account to 
give, and deep will be their condemna- 
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tion, for tenfold will be their guilt, to 
whom they shall have proved a savour of 
death unto death. He departed this life 
on Friday morning, March 23, 1832, aged 
64 years. 


DEATH OF THE REV. D. PARKER, M. A, 
OF SIDMOUTH, DEVON, 
( From a Correspondent.) 

We have with deep regret to announce 
the almost sudden death—at the compara- 
tively early age of forty-five—of the Rev. 
David Parker, minister of the indepen- 
dent church at Sidmouth, 

On Sunday, the 11th of March, he 
preached to his people in usual health and 
vigour. Early on Wednesday the 11th 
he was atlacked by a complaint he h 
been occasionally subject to; from which, 
however, he was so far relieved by medi- 
cal skill as to give prospect of recovery, 
till within a few minutes of his decease, 
which took place on the following morn- 
ing. 

Of Mr. Parker, it is not too much to 
say, that his intellectual endowments—his 
theological learning—his sound and dis- 
passionate judgment—his powers as a 
preacher—and the eminence of his piety, 
class him with those who may truly be de- 
nominated the ‘‘Great men who have 
fallen in Israel.” If, as such, he was not 
more extensively known, it is to be at- 
tributed solely to the great modesty and 
humility of his character which induced 
him, whenever practicable, like his great 
Master, to shunthe multitude—and made 
him content to “dwell among his own 
people.”’-- by whom, as well as by all who 
had the happiness of intimacy with him, 
it is difficult to say, whether he was more 
revered or beloved. 

This truly excellent man, whose fidelity 
as a minister of the gospel, prevented 
him from seeking to “ please his neigh- 
bour, excepting for his good to edifiea- 
tion,” may be appealed to as an example 
of the influence of religious consistency in 
in the life and conversation, although ac- 
companied by a diffidence that invariably 
shrunk from observation. Since his la- 
mented decease, is discovered, on every 
hand, the high estimate formed of his 
character, even by those who it was hard- 
ly supposed had any knowledge of him. 

The writer of this notice regrets that 
the limits to which he presumes he is con- 
fined, do not allow him the gratification 
of saying much more of this his late vene- 
rated, endeared, and inestimable friend. 

Mr. Parker was born at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and when quite a child, 
was removed to his father’s native state 
Massachusetts, where he ned till 
within a short time of coming to Great 
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Britian, in 1809. He returned to the 
United States in 1816. For some years 
he resided at Philadelphia, and after- 
wards at Rhinebeck, in the state of New 
York, in each place as pastor of a Dutch 
reformed church. Circumstances render- 
ing it necessary for him to re-visit England 
in 1826, he left his congregation at 
Rhineback, with the hope of returning to 
them at the expiration of a year, but the 
continuance of these circumstances ob- 
liged him, though most reluctantly, alto- 
gether to resign his charge. In 1827 he 
went to Armitage, in Staffordshire,where, 
after remaining a year and half, he re- 
moved to Sidmouth, Deyon, from whence 
he was translated to that ‘rest which re- 


6th of June, when the Rev. John Alex- 
ander, of Norwich, and the Rev. Daniel 
Gould, of Dunstable, are expected to 
preach. 

The Twentieth Anniversary of the 
Newport Pagnell Evangelical Insti- 
tution is intended to be held at the 
Rev. T. P. Bull's Chapel, Newport Pag- 
nell, on Wednesday, the 16th of May. 
The Rev. T. Binney, of London, will 
preach in the morning, at eleven o’clock, 
and the Public Meeting for transacting 
the business of the Institution, will be 
held at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Thirty fourth annual meeting of 
Tue Protestant Unton for the benefit 
of the Widows and Children of Protestant 





Ministers of all denominations, will be 

held (D. V.) at the Tengromnnens Li- 

NOTICES. brary, Blomfield-street, Finsbury Circus, 
The Anniversary of the Bedford and on Monday, the 14th of May, at twelve 

Huntingdonshire Union of Christians, o'clock precisely. 

will be held at Bedford, on Wednesday, 


maineth for the people of God.” 
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Bh nig 2H D. Rees—T. Milner—G. Redford—R. Ainslie—S. Binks—W. L. 
Alexander— Thomas James-- John Knight --Thos. G. Guyer-- Joseph Turnbull— Wm. 
Salt —J. Armitage --J. W. H. Pritchard--Thos. Stratten --D. Thomas. 


Also from Dr. Stroud—Messrs. S. Benham—J. Harvey—T. H. Justice-- Samuel 
Brown—W. B. Kilpin—W. Ellerby—A. Allan— James Edmeston—R. Steill—K. F. 


—J.C.—A. 


rs 


Mr. Benham’s MS. has been returned ashe directed. We are compelled to defer 
Extracts from Gesenins until our next. 


We learn with much surprise, that the conductors of the New Methodist Magazine 
have reprinted, in their March and April numbers, two of the eloquent and instruc- 
tive Essays which have appeared in our pages on “ The Cholera,” without tbe slight- 
est acknowledgment. 


Such papers the Editors of any Magazine may covet, for they merit the widest 
circulation, and we will venture to state, for our valued correspondent who wrote 

as well as for ourselves, that no objection would have been made to their fur- 
ther publicity through that periodical, had permission been asked, or even the work 
from which they were extracted named, as is always usual in such cases. 


Wholesale plagiarisms, however, are not honourable, and scarcely honest, and we 
are resolved tat they shall not be practised on our pages unreproved. The closing 
r which appeared in our last Number on Cholera, is disfigured by several errata, 
some, we regret to observe, that materially affect the sense of the age a 
which they occur. The most im t error is found in the 225th page, ist column, 


in 
8th line, where a period should have been placed after “‘ crucified,” “ Under” being 
the first word of a new sentence. 








